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For more than 25 years, the U.S. Navy has relied on Conservatory graduate John Barry 
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The passion of Oberlin's do-or-die frisbee teams has been alive and well for more than three 
decades. Here, former players relive their memorable days on the field, where winning was 
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The structure that shelters its art collection is possibly more 
dazzling than anything anyone will ever hang on its walls. ‘Take 
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Alumni Association Tours 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


LONDON THEATER TOUR 
June 13-27, 1999 
Back by popular demand: Professors of English David Young and David Walker again 
escort the London Theater Tour. Ten productions, site visits, meetings with theater pro- 
fessionals, Stratford trip. Plenty of free time to explore London. Brochure available. 


July 19-August 2, 1999, Kenya and Tanzania 
Join us during the “Great Migration,” when herds of wildebeest and zebra roam the 
Serengeti. Five days in Tanzania, including awesome Ngorongoro Crater and ‘Tarangire 
National Park; eight days in Kenya, including Nairobi, Maasai Mara Game Reserve, and 
Amboseli National Park. Private minibuses with driver/guide, window seats for all, and 
superior accommodations as you travel in style to view lions, elephants, rhinos, giraffes, 
and the Great Migration. Brochure available. 


STRATFORD FESTIVAL 
August 24-26, 1999, Ontario, Canada 
Escorted by Jane Armitage, Associate Professor of Theater 
Motor coach from Oberlin to Stratford for three productions: The Tempest, 
School for Scandal, and the musical West Side Story. 


SHAW FESTIVAL, NIAGARA-ON-THE LAKE 
September 14-15, 1999, Ontario, Canada 
Escorted by Dewey Ganzel, Emeritus Professor of English 
Motor coach from Oberlin (Cleveland pick-up available) for three productions: A// My 
Sons by Arthur Miller, Easy Virtue by Noel Coward, and Heartbreak House by G.B.Shaw. 


SICILY 
October 25-November 5, 1999 
Escorted by Marcia Colish, Frederick B. Artz Professor of History 
Romantic gardens, medieval hill towns, sun-bathed coastlines, and beautiful seascapes 
provide the background for magnificent Norman architecture influenced by Arabic 
design, Byzantine mosaics, and Greek temples complemented by Roman sculpture. Join 
Marcia Colish in Palermo, Agrigento, Syracuse, and Taormina. Brochure available. 


NEW CENTURY PROVENCE 
December 27, 1999-January 4, 2000 

Welcome in the new century with other Oberlinians in Aix en Provence. We will use a 
first-class, centrally-located hotel in the ancient capital of Aix, one of France's most 
attractive regions, to explore the beautiful countryside immortalized by Cézanne and 
Van Gogh. Visit charming villages in their festive holiday decorations, walk through 

Roman ruins and medieval castles, and enjoy our cultural curriculum of wine tasting, a 

visit to an olive plantation, and a trompe I'oeil studio. All this and a GALA New Year's 

Eve celebration, Provence style, to welcome in the year 2000. Brochure available. 


Other future tours: 
China * Spring 2000 Swedish Summer * 2000 
Churchill Polar-Bear Watch * November 2000 


For more information, contact the Oberlin Alumni Association 

Bosworth 107 * 50 W. Lorain St. © Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 

Phone: 440.775.8692. E-mail: Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 
Web site: www.oberlin.edu/alumasse 
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A Commitment to 
African Americans 
v 

I just received my January 1999 edition of 
Black Enterprise. The cover of this magazine 
ranks the “Top 50 Colleges For African- 
Americans.” So without hesitation I turned 
to the article and was proud to see that this 
magazine ranked Oberlin College number 
12. | understand that a goal of any institu- 
tion is to be number one in any ranking. 
However, considering that the first ten col- 
leges and universities ranked are historically 
Black colleges and that number 10 and 11 
are major research institutions, being ranked 
number 12 is a great honor. 

Further into the article, Black Enterprise 
lists the top five national Liberal Arts 
Colleges and ranks Oberlin College number 
one. This is a tremendous honor, especially 
in light of some of the articles in past issues 
of Oberlin Alumni Magazine suggesting that 
Oberlin has lost its reputation. I beg to dif- 
fer, that Oberlin’s reputation was truly 
established in 1835 when Arthur ‘Tappan res- 
cued Oberlin from bankruptcy based upon 
several conditions—one in particular being 
that African-Americans be admitted as stu- 
dents on equal terms with whites. 

This is where Oberlin’s history lies; this 
is why I and countless numbers of African- 
Americans attended, matriculated, and 
continue to support Oberlin. Not because of 
how the leading conservative magazines rank 
Oberlin, but because of Oberlin’s commit- 
ment to African-Americans. 

It is honors like this that we should all 
hold high, because it says that Oberlin is a 
safe haven for ALL students who seek to learn 
and explore the true meaning of education. 

TIM RUSSELL ’92 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Effect of Kent State 
4 
Professor Blodgett’s column about how the 
Kent State shootings affected Oberlin res- 
onates strongly with me, even though I 
didn’t matriculate until 1971. 

In June of 1970, the summer before my 
senior year of high school, I spent a couple 
of weeks touring college campuses. Oberlin 
was the first school I visited. 
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It was already high on my list. Friends 
and cousins who had attended the school 
invariably used the same but enticing phrase 
to recommend it: Oberlin was “a very spe- 
cial place.” 

Then I took a walking tour of the cam- 
pus. When the guide mentioned that Kent 
State students had set up a “campus in exile” 
at Oberlin, that phrase—“a very special 
place”—took on a very specific emotional 
meaning for me. 

I applied for early admission. 

DEBORAH KRUPP KETAI ’75 
Seymour, Connecticut 


Remembering Bongiorno 
Vv 
It was September 1940 when the pre- 
computerized bureaucracy that scheduled 
incoming freshmen providentially assigned 
me “Eng. Comp. MWF 10 (Bongiorno)” 
and “Eng. Lit. TTS 10 (Bongiorno).” 


“When a great 


teacher dies, 
the world itself 


is injured.” 


I have never forgotten those classes nor 
the others I took from him before going off 
to fight Fascism. I had many occasions since 
then to thank him. 

What was there about Andrew 
Bongiorno’s teaching? ‘here were no peda- 
gogical tricks, no walking to the window or 
wandering up and down the aisles, no vocal 
pyrotechnics. 

I think it must have been that sense of 
quiet, yet passionate, intensity that he devoted 
to the texts before him. Here was a man who 
really loved those poems, those plays, those 
essays, and he somehow taught us that love. 
I’ve never forgotten that love, nor lost it. 

‘To say he will be missed is a banality. 
When a great teacher dies, the world itself 
is injured. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON ’44 
Sarasota, Florida 


Is Curriculum Really 
Preparing for the Future? 
v 

The interesting contrast between course 
offerings in Oberlin catalogues in 1958 and 
1998 in the field of Mid-Western studies (“A 
Changing World—a Changing 
Curriculum,,” Fall OAM) seems to me to 
reflect two things—first, obviously, an awak- 
ened public consciousness for ecological 
problems and their social implications, but 
second, development of articulate, rather 
wordy descriptions of the “objective” situa- 
tion, which seem to hold the problems still 
at arm’s length. 

I am not yet impressed. I would be more 
so if you could show that Oberlin has con- 
tributed largely to that awakened 
consciousness before the public trends had 
manifested themselves. 

And I would be more than impressed, 
indeed joyful, if I could sense that Oberlin is 
identifying the issues and insights that will 
be filling the public mind in the year 2040, 
and if Oberlin is preparing students to cope 
with the kind of problems that one can easi- 
ly anticipate for that point in human history. 

I marvel that the assumption can still be 
tolerated that somehow we shall bumble 
through with incremental improvements here 
and there in our social and economic atti- 
tudes. Are we, through the courses and 
teaching at Oberlin, really facing the existen- 
tial questions of the sadder, wiser generations 
that will follow our own? And working out 
answers that aren’t dammed up in our analytic 
heads but are reaching our troubled hearts 
and involving our willing hands? 

Thus I might express the wish that your 
college catalogues for the year 2000 or 
2001 show similar awareness and initiative 
in courses for economics, sociology, sci- 
ence—yes, and religion, music, literature 
and the arts as well—as is shown by David 
Orr in achieving his Center for 
Environmental Studies, but also that his 
own initiative will have expanded to include 
the whole campus, as an exploration of 
every student’s contribution to nature and 
its life-renewing potential—not despite, but 
in, and through, mankind. 

THEODORE VAN VLIET ’39 
Schopfheim, Germany 


Environmental Studies: 
Oberlin and Beyond 
vV 


Having spent much of my life since Oberlin 
involved in environmental policy at the 
national level, I was delighted to learn of the 
dedication of the Lewis Center for 
Environmental Studies and of the expanding 
curriculum associated with environmental 
studies at Oberlin. 

Environmental policy often provokes 
many of the most contentious debates at the 
congressional level because decisions about 
pollution standards, land preservation, 
resource management, subsidies, and 
responsibility for mitigation involve precise 
levels of accountability, often with substan- 
tial ramifications. Such environmental issues 
are frequently at the center of the bitter 
debate between private property rights and 
public obligations that is at the core of criti- 
cal national battles between, and sometimes 
within, the political parties. 

Some of the fiercest battles I have wit- 
nessed (and in which [ have participated in 
24 years working in Congress) have been on 
these very topics: from western water to 
mining reform, from the Endangered 
Species Act to creation of national parks. I 
often encourage visiting students to utilize 
environmental politics as a means of under- 
standing much of the political, regional, and 
ideological divisions within our nation and 
our legislative bodies at the end of the cen- 
tury, and I hope the Lewis Center and 
Oberlinians play a central role in formulat- 
ing a scientifically sound and politically just 
environmental policy for the nation. 

JOHN LAWRENCE ’70 
Democratic Staff Director 
Committee on Resources 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 


Teaching or Nurturing 
Vv 

‘The intergenerational exchange of letters 
about the quality of the personal contact 
between students and faculty at Oberlin 
elicited reflections. Should a college be a 
place of robust intellectual competition or a 
place to supportively nurture growth? ‘The 
Oberlin of my era, before grade inflation, 


would have said, “both,” although many 
members of the faculty were, no doubt, bet- 
ter at the former than were competent or 
interested in the latter. I do not know what 
the mix of thoughts would be today. 

Forty years ago, and certainly still today, 
students need people to believe in them if 
they are to learn to believe in themselves. 
Parents, back then and since, may not always 
be as good at this art as they need to be. 
‘Teachers and others in an intimate academic 
community should be available to help fill 
the void. 

At Oberlin the people 
who helped me were not 
so much faculty mem- 
bers—although a few were 
wonderful—as were older 
students, the leaders of 
extracurricular activities, 
adult members of reli- 
gious groups with which I 
was affiliated, a boss at a 
job in town, and even an 
inspired food service man- 
ager under whose 
supervision I worked. In 
some classes, a little bit of 
humanity brought great 
and surprising blessings 
into bloom, while the cold 
intellectual atmosphere 
dried up the creative spirit 
in others. 

Maybe some exposure 
to real world isolation is 
valuable, as graduates will 
soon enough enter the abrasive world of 
work, where, it is claimed, very few people 
have time to care. A college should be capable 
of more support than even a good workplace, 
but the Oberlin of my time was probably not 
that much different from the rest of the world 
in its mix of preoccupation and concern, error 
and success, empathetic feeling and egocen- 
tricity. Students compensate the best they can, 
dealing with life as it comes, often without 
knowing very clearly what they should be 
looking for. Some maturity, wisdom, experi- 
ence, and alternate perspectives can be helpful 
to get the issue right. 

Some faculty members inspired me, not 
because I knew them personally, but because 
the quality of their lives became apparent 


“Some faculty 
members inspired 
me, not because 
I knew them 
personally, but 
because the 
quality of 
their lives 
became apparent 
through their 


teaching.” 


through their teaching. Sometimes a 
momentary exchange or the opportunity to 
see a relationship with some other student 
was enough. 

Those who seemed to be little more than 
a disembodied mind advertised negatively on 
behalf of intellectual riches. I was grateful 
Oberlin put less pressure on its faculty to 
“publish or perish,” even if that was not 
enough by itself. The mind, like a tulip, comes 
to life more gloriously when human sensitivity 
and feelings provide a strong stem supported 
by healthy roots. 

A friend of mine, an 
incoming freshman in 
formative uncertainty, was 
wilted shamelessly at 
Oberlin when the dean of 
women gratuitously sug- 
gested she looked more 
like a candidate for the 
state university. My 
friend graduated as vale- 
dictorian of her high 
school class and was 
admitted to the 
Conservatory by Robert 
Fountain personally after 
he heard her sing. 
Nevertheless, she needed 
to develop confidence in 
herself, as young people 
can be somewhat insecure 
and fragile. A bit of 
encouragement can go a 
long way to help good 
kids find their way. In my 
view, college acceptance should not be just 
an impersonal opportunity to sink or swim, 
but should involve a commitment of college 
resources to help all students rise to the 
challenge presented. 

When I was a freshman in 1956, we got 
rid of hazing and reached for a more civilized 
and humane ideal of student interrelation- 
ship. Mental toughness is valuable, but 
debate about the best way to achieve it is still 
possible. Survival by cold, hard, impersonal 
intellectuality is not much different than sur- 
vival by the sword, as if the job of education 
were to create soldiers of the mind, just as 
brutal as soldiers of the sword. 

As [have watched my son grow to college 
age at an intensely academic and athletic 
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school, it has seemed important to get away 
from cutthroat competition and help improve 
the quality of everyone’s educational experi- 
ence through mutual support. Kindness is not 
always easy, and the greatly needy may want 
more than can be given. They can even 
become angry when the vessel of apparent 
bounty is exhausted. Human relationship can 
be complicated, even messy, but rigorous intel- 
lectuality is not a good substitute for humanity. 
DON PATTERSON ’60 
The Plains, Virginia 


College’s Image May be 
Blurred by Liberal Traditions 
v 

As an active drug policy reformer I am used 
to publicizing taboo issues. From the experi- 
ence of my daughter at Oberlin a decade 
ago, it is my impression that Oberlin’s image 
has been blurred as a result of the very liber- 
al tradition of which many of us are 
proud—its early willingness to accept 
women, Jews, later African-Americans, and 
more recently (and relevantly) gays. 


=. It 1S Ty 
lmpression 
that Oberlin’s 
image has been 
blurred as the 
result of the 
liberal tradition 
of which many 
of us are 


proud.” 


[ gleaned from discussions with her and 
her classmates that the number of gay stu- 
dents had grown far beyond its proportion in 
the general population, that gay students 
were quite vocal, and that many straight stu- 
dents felt intimidated. Over the years, word 
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of this may have spread, which may be a 
reason for a drop in interest in attending by 
many qualified students. (Of course much 
may have changed during the past ten years 
of which I am not aware.) 

I don’t advocate restrictive quotas for any 
minority group and I doubt that limits, prac- 
ticed by others in the past, would even be 
legal today. 

Perhaps we should not lament Oberlin’s 
fall in status but rather take satisfaction that 
Oberlin is maintaining its proud tradition of 
accepting numbers of minorities and educat- 
ing them in a positive setting, even if it means 
that a lot of highly qualified straight students 
who might otherwise have enrolled will not. 

Hopefully in another decade or so there 
will be no societal reason for a dispropor- 
tionate number of gay students to seek out 
Oberlin, which has come to be the case with 
other oppressed minorities from the past. 
And the alumni will look back at our current 
situation as another proud chapter in our 
college’s history. 

Iam a fervent believer that providing 
accurate information to the public (in this 
case to the College community) and encour- 
aging open discussion of issues will lead to 
wiser policies and practices over time. As 
one who does a lot of fundraising for liberal 
causes, I doubt that candidly discussing the 
gay situation and its ramifications will do 
much harm in that area. 

ROBERT E. FIELD ’58 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Football and the 
All-American Boy 
Vv 
"An atheist is a guy who watches a Notre- 
Dame-Southern Methodist football game 
and doesn’t care who wins." (Attributed to 
Dwight Eisenhower.) 

Perhaps if Oberlin’s head football coach 
recites this gem to the team, they will be 
relaxed and inspired. 

[ agree with the letter from Betsy Curtis 
"41 (Summer 1998). I too, hate the term 
“Obies”. It sounds like a crunchy breakfast 
cereal advertised back in 1930s—the days of 
Jack Armstrong—the All-American Boy. 

ARTHUR GOODRICH ’43 
Winnetka, Illinois 


Blodgett’s History Remains 
Inspirational to Alumna 
v 

Thank you for Geoffrey Blodgett’s 
“Historian’s Notebook” in the fall issue. I 
was in his Modern U.S. History class one 
afternoon, sitting in an upper row, when he 
told us, “The president has been shot.” This 


is a moment one never forgets. 


“T would love 
to be back in 
Blodgett’s class 
for one 
semester!” 


Before, during the election campaign, my 
friend Barb and I rode our bikes toward 
Elyria to see John Kennedy at a campaign 
appearance. We caught up with his car 
someplace out in the countryside and he 
shook our hands. He actually got out of his 
car, greeted us, and shook our hands. 

Now our president has been impeached 
by the Republicans—not what our founding 
fathers wanted. 

I thank Geoffrey Blodgett for his classes, 
for he made history come alive. I’ve been a 
computer programmer since 1981, and my 
studies in history made me learn how to ana- 
lyze and think. That’s why I’m such a great 
programmer, but actually, I miss the academ- 
ic world very much. I would love to be back 
in Blodgett’s class for one semester! 

MARY E.VAN ZWALENBURG LANE ’64 
Chicago, Illinois 


Letters to the Editor are welcome. All 
letters will be considered for publication, 
with preference given to those that 
address the content of the magazine. 


Please limit letters to 250 words. We 
reserve the right to edit 
for style, clarity, and length. 
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Wine With Dinner, Anyone? 


oters in two precincts easily passed revised Oberlin city liquor laws in 
last November’s election that will permit the sale of wine and mixed drinks 
in a maximum of five downtown restaurants. The Foxgrape Cafe, the 
Mandarin Chinese Restaurant and ‘lea House, the new Weia ‘Jeia Restau- 
rant, serving Thai meals, and Black River Cafe have all applied for licenses 
to serve wine and after-dinner drinks, and Gibson's (home of the famous 
whole-wheat doughnut) may decide to offer take-out wines in the future. At 
present only the Oberlin Inn can serve wine, beer, and liquor to its diners. 
Dave Parsh, president of the Oberlin Downtown Merchants Association, 
said the measures were needed to attract customers downtown. All applicants 
have agreed to carefully card students before accepting orders for any alco- 
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West College Street’s new Weia Teia Restaurant (foreground) and Gibsons 


are among five downtown restaurants applying for liquor licenses. 


holic beverages, as the legal drinking age remains 21. 


NSF Award Supports 
Curriculum Development 


Because of its exceptional record of supporting the integra- 
tion of teaching and research, Oberlin was selected as one 
of ten colleges and universities nationwide to receive a 
$500,000 award from the National Science Foundation. 
The Award for the Integration of Research and Education 
(AIRE) will be used to support 20 new curricular efforts 
within the College of Arts and Sciences, including four 
workshops with faculty from other schools, five student 
and/or public outreach workshops, and discussions across 
campus about curriculum development and evaluation. 


Online Applications 
Off to Successful Start 


More than 900 prospective students have applied to the 
College of Arts and Sciences electronically via Oberlin’s 
new online application form. The site, accessed at 
www.oberlin.edu/coladm/onlineapplication/ made its debut 
in December and has since attracted 2,000 hits. Aaron 
Milenski, senior assistant director of Admissions, said the 
response has been higher than expected, and that the site 
will continue to be refined. 


Conservatory Searches for New Dean 


Karen Wolff, dean of the Conservatory of Music since 1991, resigned from 
Oberlin in January. Prior to her arrival at the Conservatory, Wolff served as 
director of the University of Minnesota School of Music as acting dean and as 
associate dean for administrative affairs at the University of Cincinnati 


College-Conservatory of Music. 


“Under Dean Wolff's seven-year tutelage, our Conservatory has risen to 
the top rank of music schools in the United States and the world,” said — 
President Nancy Dye. “She has worked hard and successfully to recruit, admit, 
and retain the finest students and the most engaged faculty in the country.” 

David Boe, professor of organ and harpsichord, is acting dean of the 
Conservatory while a national search is conducted for a permanent 
replacement. 


Yeoman Football 
Changes Hands 


Oberlin College hired new head foot- 
ball coach Jeff Ramsey in January, 
following the December resignation 
of five-year coach Pete Peterson. 
Ramsey spent two years as assis- 
tant coach at Sonoma State 
University and three years coaching 
wide receivers and tight ends at the 
University of Nevada-Reno. Ramsey 
began his coaching career as an 
assistant coach at the University of 
California-Davis, and a spent a com- 
bined three years at the University 
of Illinois and Marietta College. 


“Jeff has an effective plan for 
both recruiting and coaching, and 
we were impressed with his ability 
to teach the game of football,” said 
Oberlin Athletic Director Mike 
Muska. “The energy and profession- 
alism that he conveys will revitalize 
the College’s commitment to the 
football program.” 

Former coach Peterson depart- 
ed from Oberlin following a 
trying five-year tenure that pro- 
duced one winning game of the 
last 50. The Yeoman’s 1997 victo- 
ry over Thiel broke a four-year 
losing streak, but the team posted 
a 0-10 record in 1998, 
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leven Oberlin Faculty members 
are heading to Europe, thanks to the 
disbursement of $34,963 in H. H. 
Powers travel grants awarded by the 
College's Committee on Research 
and Development last semester. 

Michael Fisher, professor of 
history, will visit three sites in 
England to research the lives and 
careers of five Muslim Asian faculty 
members who worked at two British 
colleges between 1806 and 184. 
Their roles in training future British 
colonial officials and their lives in 
English society illustrate the com- 
plexity of the imperial process 
during the 19th century, says Fisher, 
who will incorporate evidence 
derived from the project into three 
courses at Oberlin. 

Also traveling to England is 
Sarah Kelen, visiting assistant pro- 
fessor of English, who is researching 
the economics, material history, and 
readership of John Urry's posthu- 
mously published edition of 
Chaucer's Works (1721). 

Professor of Geology Steven 
Wojtal will travel to the Swiss Alps, 
the Axial Zone of the Pyrenees, and 
north of the Lakes District in 
England to examine three continen- 
tal sutures in mountain belts. His 
research there is a crucial step 
toward determining the relative 
sizes of two forces that drive tecton- 
ic plate movement. 

Leonard Smith, associate pro- 
fessor of history, is working to 
complete the first section of his 
monograph project “The Embattled 
Self: Military Identity and Exper- 
ience in French World War I 
Writings.” The project comprises 
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chapters on the writing, publishing, 


and reading of texts written by 


French soldiers about their experi- 
ences in World War I. Smith will 
travel to locations in France and 
Switzerland to examine archival col- 
lections relevant to the chapters. 

Given unprecedented political 
freedoms, coupled with economic 
conditions that range from the 
promising to the nearly catastrophic, 
why has labor been so quiescent in 
post-Communist Europe? Stephen 
Crowley has investigated this ques- 
tion in Russia and is broadening his 
analysis by conducting research in 
other post-Communist countries. He 
will travel to Warsaw and Budapest 
for a conference he co-organized and 
follow up on his previous research 
on the topic in Hungary. 

Museums in the United Kingdom, 
Denmark, and Italy are of interest to 
Professor of Art Susan Kane, who 
will examine Etruscan bronze statues 
for a study on Etruscan standing male 
figures. ‘The study combines with 
newer ideas about what makes the 
Etruscan figure not only different 
from Greek types, but also an influ- 
ential and unsung precursor of 
Roman figural types. 

James Morgan, visiting assistant 
professor of Russian and a Mellon 
Postdoctoral Fellow, will examine 
archival materials and periodicals in 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, and 
Helsinki in his study of early 19th- 
century Russian album verse. He 
plans to write an article tentatively 
titled “Poems and Souvenirs: 
Russian Album Verse at the 
Intersection of Life and Literature.” 

Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Veljko Vujacic heads to Russia and 
Serbia this summer to collect elec- 
toral statistics, public-opinion- 
survey data, interviews, monographs, 
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and political memoirs for a book he 
is writing on the politics of national- 
ism in the two countries. 

Spain, Chile, and Argentina are 
the destinations of Teresa Stojkovy, 
visiting assistant professor of 
Spanish, who is working on a 
detailed analysis of the political and 
artistic collaborations between 
Chilean poet Pablo Neruda and sev- 
eral Spanish poets during the years 
leading up to the Spanish Civil War. 
She plans to publish her results in 
Revista Iberoamericana. 

Martin Jones, assistant professor 
of philosophy, will explore some tra- 
ditional issues in metaphysics as they 
are informed by current debates on 
the interpretation of quantum 
mechanics. “Such an exploration is 
sorely needed,” Jones says, “to help 
redress an imbalance in the philo- 
sophical thought devoted to that 
particular physical theory.” 

Professor of German Heidi 
Thomann Tewarson will conduct 
archival research in Berlin, Prague, 
and ‘Terezin for her book project, A 
German Jewish Family's Survival in 
Nazi Germany and Theresienstadt. 


Full Scholarship Created 
to Honor Japanese Ambassador 


A four-year, full-ride scholarship will be awarded each 
year by Oberlin to a Japanese student who demonstrates 
a strong academic record and the potential for benefitting 


from an American liberal arts education. Named in honor 
of former American Ambassador to Japan Edwin O. 
Reischauer ’31, who died in 1990, the scholarship is 
designed in part to create an association of scholars com- 
mitted to international understanding. For more 
information, contact the Office of Admissions at 

(440) 775-8411. 


The Independence Struggle and 


Rebuilding Mozambique 


Eduardo Mondlane 
Remembered at Weekend 
Campus Conference 


The life and work of Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane '53, 
founder of the Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIMO), 
was commemorated in October during a two-day campus 
conference. More than 150 classmates, family members, 
and admirers convened to share memories of the charismat- 
ic leader, to consider the future of the struggling African 
nation, and to set up a foundation to benefit its residents. 

Mondlane, 49, was assassinated in 1969 when a letter- 
bomb exploded, leaving Janet Rae Mondlane, mother of 
their three young children, and the leadership of the free- 
dom movement open to an uncertain future. 

“This conference was designed to raise awareness and 
understanding of the legacy of this little-known, heroic son 
of Oberlin who gave his life in the struggle for the free- 
dom, rights, and dignity of the people of his country,” said 
Professor Emeritus Albert J. McQueen 752, who, with 
Mondlane’s close friends John and Anne Elder, both ’53, 
led the event’s planning. 

Janet Mondlane and two of the couple’s children, Chude 
and Eduardo, Jr., arrived on campus October 2 to meet 
with Oberlin’s trustees, visitors from Mozambique, and 
other guests during a reception and dinner in Peters Hall. 
There, in the lobby, many first saw the engraved bronze 
plaque dedicated last May to honor Mondlane’s remarkable 
achievements. 

During the reception, President Nancy Dye announced 
the establishment of the Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane 
Scholarship for African students, and Chude Mondlane, a 
world-traveled pop singer then enrolled at Hunter College, 
performed her own moving composition, "Ban the Land 
Mines." (Since the Conference, Chude transferred to 
Oberlin College to begin studies this spring semester.) The 
family was delighted to receive a Book of Remembrances 
featuring letters and momentos from Mondlane’s classmates 
and friends. 

Dr. Leonardo Santos Simao, minister of foreign affairs 
and cooperation of the Republic of Mozambique, delivered 
a stirring keynote address emphasizing that lessons learned 
from Mondlane about unifying and stabilizing the develop- 
ing nation and its people remain important today. Writer 
and historian Herbert Shore, professor emeritus of the 
Center for Multiethnic and Transnational, shared a collec- 
tion of his poems de voted to Eduardo Mondlane and his 


work, and announced his gift to 
Oberlin College: papers relating to 
the Mozambique experience docu- 
menting the last 50 years. 


The weekend’s events contin- 
ued with a program of six 
Mozambique educators and 
activists—close associates of 
Mondlane’s—including Oberlin 
alumnus Edward A. Hawley ’53, for- 
mer pastor for refugees at the 
Christian Council of Tanzania and 
retired executive editor of Africa 
Today (see page 12). Moderator 
Prexy Nesbitt, dean of students at 
the Francis Parker School, remi- 
nisced about Mondlane's visions for 
an independent Mozambique and 
the twisted path he followed to 
achieve his goals. 

Each of the panelists elaborate- 
ly illustrated Mondlane's 
accessibility, unflappable good 
nature, and his remarkable ability 
to diffuse resistance. 


Afternoon speakers examined the 
difficulties of rebuilding post-colo- 
nial Mozambique and the country’s 
unrelenting poverty. Sonia Kruks, 
Oberlin’s Danforth Professor of 
Politics, moderated as panelists dis- 
cussed the rise and fall of 
Mozambican socialism and the chal- 
lenges of national development in 
the 1990s. 

Janet Mondlane, founder of the 
Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane 
Foundation, spoke about strength- 
ening moral and community values 
and the importance of nurturing 
hope for Mozambicans living in 
abysmal poverty; her presentation 
captivated the attentive audience. 
The Mondlane conference ended 
with an evening discussion at 
Wilder Hall, where attendees 
reflected upon and debated the 
weekend’s events and discussions. 

MAVIS CLARK 


Attendees of the Commemorative Conference included (from left) daughter Chude Mondlane; 
friends William and Dorothy Anderson; son Eduardo Mondlane, Jr.; widow Janet Mondlane; and 
conference organizer and professor emeritus Albert J. McQueen °52. 
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Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane 53 


Excerpts from Albert McQueen’s Notes on 
“Celebrating the Mondlane Legacy” 


Professor Emeritus of Sociology Albert f. 
McQueen kept a running log of the 
Conference and has summarized the discus- 
stons and events as they occurred. Following 
are a few excerpts from his notes. 


How the Conference 

Came to Be 

“As I communicated about the con- 
ference with persons around the 
country who had developed special 
relationships with Eduardo, word 
spread rapidly to many others who 
had known and admired this man, 
his commitments, and his accom- 
plishments. Nine Mozambican 
students were helped financially by 
Oberlin to attend the conference, 
while other guests included mission- 
aries who had worked with the 
Mondlanes, a 93-year-old woman 
who helped Eduardo as a student in 
South Africa and America, and the 
owner of a cement masonry business 
who hired Eduardo for two summers 


of work in Elyria, Ohio.” 


McQueen then covers each of the seminars 
and the views of the panelists. At the con- 
clusion of his summary, he writes: 
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Foundation Dedicated to 
Peaceful Cooperation 

“The final speaker of the session 
was Janet Rae Mondlane, who spoke 
in part of the goals and programs 
being developed for the Eduardo 
Chivambo Mondlane Foundation, 
recently formed by the Mondlane 
family in Maputo. The foundation is 
fundamentally focused on helping 
the 17-1/2 million people of 
Mozambique gain a vision of who 
they are as a country and what they 
can accomplish by working together 
peacefully and cooperatively. 

Janet depicted a society pervad- 
ed by weak moral codes and a lack 
of community. The population is 
vastly poor; people scraping for the 
bare necessities of life, while those 
better-off, those who associate 
money with power, tend to scram- 
ble for wealth. 

The Mondlane Foundation 
works to foster national dialogue 
on major contemporary political, 
economic, social, and cultural 
issues through lectures, seminars, 
and published materials. The 
foundation prioritizes social sci- 


“There was enthusiastic and, I suspect, unanimous agreement 
that the conference was an outstanding success in enlightening us 
about Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane and his country. The legacy 
of this heroic son of Oberlin is truly a gift to the college and its 


heritage of concern for the conditions of fellow human beings, 


wherever they are.” 


.. Albert J. McQueen ’52 


ence research that leads to the 
understanding and appreciation of 
the cultures and social patterns 
comprising this population, while a 
final objective involves the quest 
for social stability and peaceful 
relationships through training and 
expanding the use of mediation and 
conflict resolution. 

‘Io implement these long-term 
goals, projects will be generated con- 
tinuously in collaboration with other 
organizations and institutions, in 
particular the Eduardo Chivambo 
Mondlane University. As it grows 
and becomes effective, the founda- 
tion surely will make Eduardo's 
legacy a ‘beacon of hope’ for the 
people of Mozambique. 


Two Committees Formed to 
Assist Devastated Country 

“At the close of the conference, two 
committees were established. ‘The 
Debt Forgiveness Resolution 
Committee began drafting a resolution 
in support of the idea to pressure 
nations and international organizations 
to forgive Mozambique’s huge debts 
that resulted from apartheid-related 
actions, the Civil War, and develop- 
ment programs. [he Friends of the 
Mondlane Foundation Committee was 
formed to publicize the Foundation 
and raise funds for its support.” 


Cosponsors of the Mondlane Conference 
included the Oberlin Alumni Association, 
the College Library, and the departments 
of African American Studies, Anthropology, 
History, Politics, Religion, and Sociology. 
Major contributions came from 139 members 
of the cluster reunion classes of 1952, 1953, 
and 1954, and from several other persons 
who had known and admired Eduardo. 

For a detailed review of the Conference, 
please send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope to Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 145 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074. Or, check 
the web at www.oberlin.edu/~alummag/ 
alum_mag. html 


Historian’s 


— Notebook — 


Warfare Between Science and Religion 
By Geoffrey Blodgett 53 
Photographs courtesy of Oberlin College Archives 


O berlin debated the validity of Charles Darwin’s evolutionary 
theories as recently as 1983. (Some may ask: “That's recent?” For 
historians, 1983 was the day before yesterday.) One spring evening 
that year a long argument between a prominent evolutionist and a 
prominent creationist filled Finney Chapel—a rare academic hap- 
pening in the 1980s. Geologist Jim Powell, acting president of the 
college at the time, spoke to the issue that same spring. Chemist 
Norm Craig followed with a critique of Creationist evidence for the 
Oberlin Observer. (The Observer was a useful campus forum for facul- 
ty, staff, students, trustees, and alumni officers. It lasted 20 years ’tl 
its disappearance last summer.) 

The year 1983 marked a long century since the Darwinian con- 
troversy first hit this campus with public force. Darwin published his 
startling hypothesis in 1859, but its reception in America spread 
rather slowly owing to the crisis of the Civil War. Outside the East 
Coast scientific community, serious talk about the issue got under- 
way only after Appomattox. The debate finally broke open in 
Oberlin in May 1871, when Reverend Theodore Keep delivered a 
surprisingly dispassionate lecture on the subject to the Oberlin 
Society of Natural Science. He pointed to problems with Darwin’s 
theory and big gaps in his evidence, but the measured and tolerant 
tone of Keep’s critique seemed to lend Darwin a certain plausibility. 

Some in Keep’s audience could not 
stand for this. John Morgan, professor of 
biblical theory, a faculty stalwart for 36 
years, promptly asked Keep what in the 
world could be implausible if Darwin’s the- 
ory was plausible. If anything was more 
glaringly nonsensical, Morgan announced, 
he had failed to hear of it. Morgan’s col- 
league James Dascomb, professor of 
chemistry, biology and physiology, a char- 
ter member of the faculty since 1834 and 
its senior scientist, joined the attack. He 
charged that Darwin’s theory would dam- 
age morality, and warned that a person 
who read Darwin was apt to be carried 
right along with the theory unless he was 
on his guard. Dascomb cited his personal 
experience with uncultivated peers to 
question Darwin. 

A younger faculty member, Charles 
Henry Churchill, professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, 
who had quietly bought a copy of Origin of Species when it first hit 
the American market, suggested on the other hand that geologists’ 
discoveries about the extremely long, slow development of the 
earth’s surface lent some credibility to Darwin’s notions. Churchill’s 
comment was the only semblance of support for Darwin’s theories 
coming out of the evening with Reverend Keep. 


Math and philosophy professor 
Charles Churchill offered the 
only comment of support for 
Darwin’s theory during an 
1871 lecture by Reverend 
Theodore Keep. 
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Oberlin’s renowned geologist 
George Frederick Wright medi- 
ated the Darwinian conflict in 
the late 1800's. 


To concede that Darwin might have altered any aspect of one’s 
inherited religious beliefs could be a shuddering confession in the 
Oberlin environment of 1871. Professor Churchill’s son, Alfred 


Vance Churchill, who grew up to become a noted art historian and 


museum director at Smith College, looked 
back on his Oberlin boyhood with consid- 
erable nostalgia. His recollections about 
absorbing the religious impact of Darwin’s 
message are, however, bittersweet. He 
belonged to that generation of thoughtful 
young Americans who tried to adapt their 
family faith to the scientific newness—the 
price of lost belief in an anthropomorphic 
God and the certainty of a life after death. 
He wrote about it this way: 

“The pain—the mental anxiety and spiri- 
tual torture—of such speedy changes in 
religious conviction are hard to compre- 
hend and can never be fully realized by 
those who have not shared them. 

Especially to those whose faith has been 


firmly established in early childhood...and who are suddenly left 
alone in the universe—orphaned because they can no longer believe 
in the ‘infallible Word’ on which their faith is founded...I shared all 
that. Those anxieties and tortures darkened my youth. Fortunately 
for their own happiness, the majority of men change their minds 
slowly. hey succeed in clinging to the beliefs that are essential to 
their mental pace, leaving it to their children to complete the 
destruction and put away the debris.” 


A Re psychological wrench recalled by Churchill was felt all over 
Oberlin as the warfare between science and religion set in for that gen- 
eration. Neither college president of the era, Charles Finney nor James 
Fairchild, is known to have addressed the issue in public. No Finney 
sermon spoke to it in First Church, and Fairchild shunned the topic 
even in private conversation. The man who finally emerged to mediate 
the conflict was Oberlin’s nationally renowned geologist, George 
Frederick Wright, who was also, like so many early Oberlin professors, 
an ordained minister. “There must be a divinity shaping the ends of 
organic life,” he wrote, “let natural selection rough hew them as it will.” 
Wright’s strategies of accommodation were institutionalized at Oberlin 
in 1892 when he was named to a new academic chair as professor of the 
Harmony of Science and Revelation. The chair became a department in 
1898, an early college probe into multicultural studies. The Darwinian 
hypothesis was now firmly installed in the Oberlin curriculum, and 
entered the 20th century hand-in-hand with its main rival. 
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Friends of the 


Oberlin College Library 


The Reading Girl, marble sculpture by 
John Adams Jackson, gift to the library, 
1886. Now displayed prominently on 
Mudd Center’ main level. (The sneaker is 
a modern addition.) 


Friends of the 
Oberlin College 
Library receive 

special benefits of 


membership. 


Shouldn't YOU join 
TODAY? 


Please join us in emphasizing the 
fundamental importance of the 
library for education at Oberlin. 


Who are the Friends? 


A Friend is anyone who joins us in supporting the role of the library 
in collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, musical scores, 
electronic media, and archival materials in the interest of teaching, 
scholarship, and personal study. The organization is governed by an 
independent council and its bylaws provide for at least one member- 
ship meeting each year. There are currently over 850 members of the 
Friends organization, of whom almost 200 are enrolled Oberlin stu- 
dents. 


What are the benefits of membership? 


~ Friends receive the newsletter Library Perspectives, occasional 
publications (such as the lectures delivered by distinguished guests 
at the Friends annual reception and dinner), as well as 
announcements and invitations to exhibitions, lectures, and other 
events sponsored by the Friends throughout the year. 


Friends are entitled to library borrowing privileges. 


Most importantly, Friends have the satisfaction of knowing that 
they are helping to maintain and strengthen Oberlin’s outstanding 
library system, which includes the Main Library, the Art Library, 
the Conservatory Library, and the Science Library. 


What does it take to become a friend? 


There are various categories of membership: Student ($1); Recent 
Graduate ($5); Friend ($30); Couple ($40); Associate ($50); Sponsor 
($100); Patron ($500); Benefactor ($1000). Checks should be made 
payable to Oberlin College and mailed to the Friends at the address 
below. Donating book collections or other materials to the library is 
another way to become a Friend. Members may designate their gift 
to underwrite the acquisition of library materials in certain fields, to 
assist the preservation program, or to support other library-related 
special interests. Membership contributions are tax deductible. 


For more information, write, call, or fax: 
Friends of the Oberlin College Library, Mudd Center, 


148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532. 
Phone: (440) 775-8285, Ext. 234. Fax: (440) 775-8739. 
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Alumni in Service to Oberlin 


by Midge Wood Brittingham °60 and Catherine Mayhew °99 


Conservatory Graduates 
Honor Joseph Schwartz 


A dinner honoring retiring professor of 
piano Joseph Schwartz last September 
attracted many alums back to campus, in- 
cluding his former student Heidi Brende ’86 
(below), a pianist from Pasadena, California, 
who performed Chopin’s 
Andante Spianato et Grande 
Polonaise, Op. 22 during an 
afternoon concert. Heidi, 
who earned MM and DMA 
degrees at the University of 
California, studied with 
John Perry and has per- 
formed concertos with Waverly symphonies. 
She has been honored with the Rudolph 
Serkin Award, the Liberace Scholarship, the 
Conservatory’s John Elvin Piano Prize, and 
is a prize winner in the Stravinsky Awards 
International Piano Conservatory. Heidi has 
served on the faculty at Irvine Valley College 
and Luther College and is a certified teacher 
of the Alexander Technique, teaching pri- 
vately in Pasadena. 

In honoring Schwartz, former student 
Jeremy Denk ’90 (below) performed Felix 
Mendelssohn-Bartholdy’s Songs Without 
Words, and held a master class for 
Conservatory students. An internationally 
recognized pianist who 
holds a master of music 
degree from Indiana 
University, Jeremy won the 
Young Concert Artists 
International Auditions in 
1997. He performed the 
Schumann Piano Concerto 
with Kurt Masur conducting the Juilliard 
Orchestra at Lincoln Center, which was 
broadcast nationally on National Public 
Radio’s Performance Today. He also played 
Brahms’ Piano Concerto in D Minor with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Jean-Claude Casadesus in Royal Festival 
Hall, and delivered critically acclaimed 
recitals at New York’s Alice Tully Hall and 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Jeremy is 
on tour this season with clarinetist Richard 


Soltzman, soprano Lisa Saffer 82, and the 
"Musicians from Marlboro.” 

A pianist, piano teacher, and vocal coach 
from Clifton, New Jersey, Albert Stanziano 
69 (below) was the third of Schwartz’s 
former students to participate in the cele- 
bration. A chamber music 
pianist who founded the 
Ariadne ‘Trio in 1988, he 
performed Liszt’s Sonetto 
104 del Petrarca and 
Scriabin’s Etude, Op. 8 no. 
12, in D Sharp Minor. 
Albert is a graduate of The 
Juilliard School, where he studied with 
Irwin Freundlich. He has returned to 
Oberlin three times as a sabbatical replace- 
ment instructor, has performed with 
distinguished violinists and members of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and toured Switzerland 
and Germany as a soloist. Most recently he 
appeared with the Ariadne ‘Trio in an all- 
Schubert recital in Greenwich, Connecticut. 


Former Minister Speaks at 


Mondlane Symposium 

Returning to Oberlin for the October con- 
ference, “The Independence Struggle and 
Rebuilding Mozambique: Honoring 
Eduardo Chivambo Mondlane ’53,” Edward 
Hawley ’53 (below) was a panel member at 
the “Eduardo C. Mondlane: His Visions and 
Actions for an Independent 
Mozambique” Symposium. 
After earning a BA from 
Michigan State University 
and a BD from Chicago 
Theological Seminary, he 
was the executive editor of 
Africa Today at the Grad- 
uate School of International Studies, 
University of Denver, from 1972 to 1992. 
Edward is a former minister of the 
Northglenn United Church, and, from 1964 
to 1973, was a refugee worker with the 
United Church Board for World Ministries. 
His involvement in Mondlane’s fight for 
Mozambique’s freedom began when both 
were classmates at Oberlin. 


All-Bach Recital Offered 


by Prominent Organist 
An October 6 All-Bach recital at Oberlin 
featured Jonathan Dimmock ’79 (below), 
the organist and director of music at St. 
Mark’s Cathedral Church in Minneapolis. 
Jonathan’s musical career has led to posi- 
tions as an organ scholar at Westminster 
er" Abbey, associate organist 
and choirmaster at the 
Cathedral Church of St. 
John the Divine in New 
York City, minister of 
music at St. Stephen’s 
Church, Belvedere, and 
, director of music at St. 
Luke’s Church in San Francisco. The alum- 
nus has appeared throughout the U.S. and 
abroad; has been interviewed and featured 
on National Public Radio, Radio France, 
BBC3, ABC (Australia), and SABC (South 
Africa); and has recorded on the Arkay label, 
BCI Records, Time Warner Recordings, and 
Koch International. He is conducting seven 
choirs at St. Mark’s and is the founding 
director of the New York City Children’s 
Choir and the Marin Boys Chorus. 


Eminent Economist Shares 
View on National Parks 


Colgate University Associate Professor of 
Economics Robert Turner visited campus 
in November to discuss economics and the 
environment with students and present a 
seminar entitled “The Costs of Operating 
America’s National Parks.” Turner began 
his career at Colgate in 1983 after earning 
a PhD at MIT, working as a teaching assis- 
tant of macroeconomics and econometrics 
and as a junior economist for the Council 
of Economic Advisors. Robert co-wrote 
Mathematical Economics (Harcourt Brace & 
Co.) and has been published in National 
Tax Journal and American Journal of 


Agricultural Tax Policy. As a lecturer, he pre- 


sented at the Eastern Economics 
Association and held seminars at Colgate, 
Hamilton College, Syracuse University, 
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The Ring Bearer 


Alan Paterson ’71 was recently reunited with his Oberlin 


College class ring after a 15-year separation. The ring had 
_ been packed in a suitcase that was stolen from Alan’s car in 
1983. This fall, Dodie Brady discovered the ring while out 
for a walk near her home in northwest Washington, D.C., 
and began a search for its owner. After phoning the Obetlin 
Alumni Association and matching the initials on the ring to 
Allan Berket Paterson, Brady began making calls and search- 
ing the internet for any sign of an Alan Paterson in her area. 
When nothing turned up, she mailed the ring to the Oberlin 
Alumni Association hoping they could help. After a little 
investigating, Kim Kosonovich, an administrative assistant in 
Alumni Relations, tracked down Paterson who lives in 
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a Virginia and has been principal French horn player for the Richmond Meena) Spence 
Orchestra since 1980. Today, thanks to the efforts of strangers, the ring is back on the hand of 


_ its rightful owner. 


University of Michigan, University of Maine, 
and the U.S. Department of the Treasury. 


Jazz Percussionist Holds 


Concert and Workshop 

Neal Smith 796 (below) has studied percus- 
sion since the age of 6. As a member of the 
Cyrus Chestnut ‘Trio, he 
generously arranged a free 
concert at Finney Chapel 
in November and offered a 
piano, bass, and drum 
workshop. Currently work- 
ing toward a master’s 
degree in composition and 
arranging at New York University, he tours 
with pianist Cyrus Chestnut and bassist 
Kengo Nakamura in Europe, Brazil, Japan 
and across the U.S. As the Conservatory’s 
first African-American jazz studies graduate, 
his many awards include outstanding perfor- 
mance and musicianship at Berklee College 
of Music, outstanding musician for the State 
of Ohio in 1991, and the Down Beat Award 
for outstanding performance. Neal has per- 
formed with Anita Baker, Geri Allen, and 
Wynton Marsalis, and is an artist-in-resi- 
dence at New York University. 
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Distinguished Poet Holds 
Poetry Reading 


Award-winning poet Linda Gregerson ’71 
(below), associate professor of American 
poetry and Renaissance lit- 
erature at the University of 
Michigan, gave a student 
poetry reading in 
November. The director of 
Michigan’s program in cre- 
ative writing, Linda earned 
a coveted Faculty Recog- : 
nition Award and is an A. Bartlett Giamatti 
Faculty Fellow. She is the author of two 
books of poems: Fire in the Conservatory 
(Dragon Gate 1982) and The Woman Who 
Died in Her Sleep (Houghton Mifflin 1996) 
and has been awarded the Levinson Prize by 
Poetry magazine and the Consuelo Ford 
Award by the Poetry Society of America. 
Linda has also received several grants and 
fellowships and has published numerous 
criticisms, three of which are forthcoming in 
Modern American Literature; “Green 
Thoughts,” “Green Shades: Contemporary 
Poets/Seventeenth-Century Verse,” and 
“Critical Essays on Louise Gluck.” 


Author of 


The Reformation of the Subject: Spenser, Milton, 
and the English Protestant Epic (Cambridge 


UP 1995), she has been on the American 
Heritage Dictionary Usage panel since 1987. 


Endocrinologist Discusses 
Hormones and Ovulation 


A professor and director of graduate studies 
in the department of cell biology at Baylor 
College of Medicine, JoAnne Stewart 
Richards ’67 (below) returned to Oberlin in 
December for a seminar, “Hormones and 
the Ovary: The Control of 
Follicular Growth and 
Ovulation.” Her profes- 
sional accolades include a 
basic research award from 
the Society for the 
Advancement of Women’s 
Health Research and the 
Gerald Aurbach Award from the Endocrine 
Society. JoAnne has held several positions 
with the Endocrine Society and the Society 
for the Study of Reproduction, and worked 
in Sweden at the University of Goteborg 
and the University of Umea as a visiting sci- 
entist. Today she serves as a consultant and 
speaker at ten to 12 universities each year. 


To Our Readers... 


Oberlin Alumni Magazine initiated a reader- 
ship survey last month to ensure that your 
magazine remains as interesting, informative, 
and attractive as possible. 

Several hundred alumni have been 
selected at random to receive a telephone 


call from a firm commissioned by the 
College to assist in conducting the survey. 
All answers will be confidential, yet will help 
us greatly in planning OAM’s editorial and 
design direction. If you were among the 
alumni selected to be surveyed, we thank 
you for your participation. 


Oberlin Lambda Alumni 


Hold Annual Conference 

The Oberlin Lambda Alumni (OLA) held its 
fourth conference/reunion on campus in 
November, centered on the theme 
“Diversity in the Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual, and 
‘Transgender (LGBT) Community: Our 
Strengths and Struggles.” 
Keith Boykin (/eft), former 
executive director of the 
National Black Lesbian & 
Gay Leadership Forum and 
former special assistant to 
President Bill Clinton, was 


the keynote speaker. 

Following a short recital by LGBT 
Conservatory students and a reunion dinner, 
Boykin addressed the group in an easy, con- 
versational style, recounting highlights of his 
career as an African-American gay activist. 
The group later moved to the Lounge at 
Third World House, where Boykin signed 
copies of his book, One More River to Cross: 
Black and Gay in America. 

Su Friedrich ’75 (be/ow), an award-win- 
ning experimental filmmaker from New 
York, screened her film, Hide and Seek, for 
the group. Su’s work, which includes 12 
16mm films, has been featured in film festi- 
vals and art museums 
worldwide, earning her 
awards at the Athens 
International Film Festival, 
Outfest ‘97, and the USA 
Short Film and Video 
Festival. A teacher of film 


production at Princeton 
University, Su participated in a multicultural 
memorial service, a workshop with Boykin, 
several panel discussions, and a people-of- 
color caucus. 

Mike Muska, Oberlin’s new director of 
athletics and physical education, opened a 
panel on “Athletics and the LGBT 
Community.” Muska discussed the aftermath 
of his arrival as perhaps the first openly gay 
athletics director to be hired at an American 
liberal arts college, and noted that he was 
the subject of some distressing homophobic 
mail. Three currently enrolled students then 
spoke about their generally positive experi- 
ences as lesbian and gay athletes at Oberlin. 

President Nancy Dye presided at the 
concluding luncheon and delivered an 
address, answering questions for the group 
before they dispersed. 

‘The OLA conference/reunion was 
cosponsored by the Oberlin Alumni 
\ssociation. 


Another First-Year Legacy 


The Fall 1998 issue of OAM included a photograph of a number of first-year students 


whose parents had attended Oberlin. 


Another first-year legacy (who, unfortunately, was not notified of the photo date) is 


Thomas L. Jeanne ’02 of Madison, Wisconsin. His parents are Dr. Robert L. Jeanne and 


Louise Bluhm Jeanne ’62 of Madison; his grandmother is Helen Berry Bluhm 736 of 
New Haven, Connecticut; and his uncles are Peter 67 and Christopher ’74 Bluhm. 


Thomas is most certainly a legacy many times over. 


Now Available! 


THE OgBertin On-Line Community 


Responding to the needs of Oberlin 
alumni around the globe, the Oberlin 
Alumni Association now offers a place 
in cyberspace where alumni can easily 
reconnect, exchange ideas, network 
for jobs, and more. 


This new On-Line Community (OLC) 
offers an extensive list of free services 
exclusively for Oberlin alumni, students, 
faculty, and staff. It includes: 


An up-to-date, searchable, on-line direc- 
tory of Oberlin alumni, which allows you 

to update your own biographical informa- 
tion on-line, 


A permanent e-mail forwarding service in 
the form of 
YourName@world.oberlin.edu, 


Tools to build your own homepage and 
server space to house it (coming soon), 


Business yellow pages in which you can 
advertise and search for services and 
products offered by Oberlin alumni. OLC 
also offers on-line discussion groups, bul- 
letin boards, and much more. All services 
are free! 


REGISTRATION IS EASY! 

Just use the ID number printed above your 
name on the mailing label of this magazine. 
(If two names appear, the ID number 
applies to only one person, but both ID 
numbers will appear in a special mailing 
addressed to each individual.) 


1. Connect to the Oberlin College Home 
Page at www.oberlin.edu and click on 
Alumni, OR connect directly to 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 


2. Click the On-Line Community 


3. Register there. Use the ID number from 
your mailing label to gain access the first 
time. Then, select your own User ID and 
password for future access. 


PS: Oberlin Online, the College’s website 
(www.oberlin.edu), will continue to. provide 
a wealth of information about Oberlin 
College and the Alumni Association and is 
viewable by the entire cyberworld. The 
new OLC differs in that it is accessible only 
to Oberlinians and features the special ser- 
vices described above. 


Oberlin College Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
(440) 775-8692 fax (440) 775-6748 
Alumni.Office@oberlin.edu 
www.oberlin.edu/alumassc 
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Story by Mavis Clark 


The Naval Academy’s 
Music Man 

Annapolis! The U.S. Naval Academy! Crisp, 
white uniforms! Hats joyously tossed in the air at 
graduation! These are the images most of us see 
each year, but there is among us one who has wit- 


nessed the event in person 25 consecutive times: 


VY With a dual degree fresh from the 
Conservatory in piano and conducting, 
Barry Talley left Oberlin in 1965 for the 
Peabody Institute, acquiring a master’s 
degree two years later. His first job as music 
director at the Bryn Mawr School for Girls 
in Baltimore was followed by similar posi- 
tions at the Baltimore Comic Opera 
Company, the Harford Choral Society, the 
Gilman Summer Music Theatre, and the 
Church of the Good Shepherd. 
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John Barry Talley 
In 1971, just three years later, Barry 
joined the U.S. Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, accepting what he anticipated to 
be a short-term position as assistant music 
director before moving on to a professional 
performance career—“the metropolitan 
music thing.” Fate stepped in, however, in 
the form of another Obie—director of musi- 
cal activities Donald C. Gilley ’28—who 
chose to retire just a year after Barry arrived. 
MAGAZINE 
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John Barry Talley, bottom right, with the U.S. Naval Acad 
4 Oo 


The baton was handed once again to a 
Conservatory graduate. 

That was 25 years ago. 

Since then, Barry gained a doctoral 
degree, published Secular Music in Colonial 
Annapolis, and learned to combine his 
remarkable musical talents with Navy-style 
discipline, earning the affection and respect 
of the midshipmen—and midshipwomen— 
who call him “Doc.” He attributes his success 
in developing one of the nation’s most distin- 
guished choirs to studying as a protégé at 
Oberlin with one of the world’s great choral 
directors, Robert Fountain—and to an 
Oberlin College calculus professor who, not 
so subtly, encouraged him to “focus your 
attention on those things you’re doing well.” 

“Doc” today leads the Academy’s 
Protestant and Catholic choruses and the 
Men’s Glee Club and its smaller divisions: 
the Skius, the Barbershop Quartet, and a 
country and western group. ‘The U.S. Naval 
Academy Glee Club presents 70 to 80 con- 


certs a year, including performances for U.S. 


presidents, the Vatican, St. Peters, 


sgegent: 


a 


Westminster Abbey, Winchester Cathedral, 
and the New York Yacht Club. At 
“Christmas in Washington,” the singers 
annually present Handel’s Messiah, a Glee 
Club tradition for more than 50 years. 

Life for Barry is not all rehearsing and 
touring. He presents numerous lecture con- 
certs for national, state, and local music and 
historical societies, and he, his wife Marcia, 
and their two daughters enjoy sailing and 
occasionally find their way up the eastern 
seaboard to Long Island Sound. Among his 
many awards are the Navy’s Meritorious 
Civilian Service Award, the Baltimore 
Federal Executive Board’s award for 
Excellence in Management, and the 
Academy for Television Arts & Sciences 
award for Excellence in Musical Direction. 
For a man who was born and reared in a 
tiny, rural, western Kentucky town, and who 
discovered almost by accident at age 5 the 
high notes on the piano were to the right 
and the low notes to the left, John Barry 
‘Talley brings credit to Oberlin, to Peabody, 
and to the United States Navy. 


Issued 


CJ 


Please send news of your recently published book along with a review copy, if possi- 
ble, to “Issued,” Oberlin Alumni Magazine. We'll present your review copy to the 
Oberlin College Library as a gift from you once your notice has been published. 


The Roosevelt Women 
By Berry Boyp Caro tt ’60 
Basic Books, 1998 

The author probes the personal and public lives 
of the women who were much more than back- 
ground figures in the lives of their center-stage 
husbands and sons. She examines the ways they 
displayed the energy and the intellectual curiosity 
that defined their famous families. While explor- 
ing their traditional roles as wives and mothers, 
The Roosevelt Women also considers their exploits 
as adventurers, authors, and campaigners and 
details the roles they played in the intrigue and 
risk, scandal and propriety, and humor and 
accomplishment that were hallmarks of the 
Roosevelt clan. Formerly a professor of women’s 
history at City University of New York, Caroli is 
also the author of First Ladies, America’s First Ladies 
and Inside the White House. 


Notes From Underground 
and Scenes From the 
New World 
By Eric Bogosian °76 

Theatre Communications Group, 1993 
Composed of two works, Notes From Underground, 
a story written in diary form, and Scenes From the 
New World, a collection of three one-act plays, this 
book portrays its modern characters in a truly dis- 
turbing light. In this volume, Bogosian, who The 
New York Times called “A born storyteller with 
perfect pitch,” writes and captures the late 20th- 
century American psyche. Author and performer 
of his one-man shows Sex, Drugs, Rock and Roll 
and Drinking in America, Bogosian collaborated 
with Warren Beatty for the script of the recently 
released movie Bulworth. 


With People in Mind: 
Design and Management 
of Everyday Nature 
3y RACHEL KAPLAN ’58, 

STEPHEN KapLaNn ’57, AND Rosert L. RyAN 
In cooperation with American Society of 
Landscape Architects Island Press, 1998 

With People in Mind explores how to design and 

manage areas of nature—parks, vacant lots, gar- 


dens, fields, and forests-—in ways beneficial to and 


appreciated by people. The book offers detailed 
recommendations for designing and managing nat- 
ural areas, encouraging expansion and exploration. 
Accompanied by illustrations and images, the text 
translates empirical studies into practical design and 
management approaches. It also includes coding for 
easy reference, an extensive bibliography, and list 
for further reading. Rachel Kaplan is professor of 
environmental psychology in the School of Natural 
Resources and Environment and professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan. Stephen 
Kaplan is professor of psychology and professor of 
computer science at the University of Michigan. 
They have both been involved in the field of envi- 
ronmental psychology for more than a quarter of a 
century and have co-authored three books, includ- 
ing The Experience of Nature, published by 
Cambridge in 1989. 


The New Museum 
Registration Methods 
Fourth Edition 
Epitep By Resecca A. Buck ’68 
AND JEAN ALLMAN GILMORE 
American Association of Museums, 1998 

Updated for the 21st century, this new addition 
includes more than 50 all-new chapters covering a 
wide range of topics, including the complete regis- 
tration procedure, proper care and storage of 
objects, collections management, documentation, 
computerization of records, insurance, security, 
and legal issues. The New Museum is a reference 
book for museum professionals working in any 
kind and size of institution. Buck is registrar at the 
Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey, and 
teaches in the museum professions program at 
Seton Hall University. She was formerly registrar 
at Hood Museum of Art, Dartmouth College, and 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum of 
Archeology and Anthropology. 


THE TOP 100 INTERNATIONAL 
GROWTH STOCKS: Your Guide to 
Creating a Blue-Chip International 

Portfolio for Higher Return and 

Reduced Risk 
By Scott E. Kats ’78 anp 
Peccy EpEeRsHEIM KALB 
Simon & Schuster, 1998 

This is the first book devoted entirely to interna- 
tional blue-chip stocks, showcasing opportunities 
for creating a portfolio of stable, high-earning 
investments. A timely, comprehensive guide, the 
book offers pragmatic advice on timing buys, cur- 
rency hedging, and tracking international compa- 
nies. Kalb is managing director of Salomon Smith 
Barney and a senior portfolio manager for the 
$1.2 billion Salomon Smith Barney International 
Equities Fund; his wife and coauthor is a con- 
tributing editor to SyartMoney and a freelance 
writer for The Wall Street Journal. 


Environmental Management in 
Healthcare Facilities 
Epitep By Katuryn D. WAGNER ’81 
WITH AssocIiATE EpIToRS 
CriaubDeE D. Rounps AND RoBErRT SPURGIN 
WB. Saunders Company, 1998 

Designed to simplify health care providing, 
Environmental Management helps the reader deter- 
mine which regulatory guidelines apply to the 
workplace, solve environmental problems in cost- 
saving ways, and implement changes to upgrade 
overall safety and compliance. The book includes 
a CD-ROM allowing rapid location of the federal 
guidelines and regulations pertaining to environ- 
mental management concerns. Wagner is a part- 
time environmental consultant and fellow in the 
Center for the Study of American Government at 
John Hopkins. 


2 and No Colder Place 


Shamas Award-winning author of Co 


A Bitter Feast 
By Salo ROZANaa? 
St. Martin’s Press, 1998 

S. J. Rozan is the author of four previous novels 
with a committed following of fans who love a 
mystery. Once again she presents Chinese- 
American Lydia Chin, P.I., dealing with the com- 
plex interactions of the city-within-a-city— 
Manhattan’s Chinatown—and a conflict so deadly 
and deep that rival Chinese gangsters, the Feds, 
and the NYPD are all equally involved. Rozan has 
been nominated for Edgar and Anthony Awards 
and is the winner of the Shamus Award for best 
novel. In private life, Shira Judith Rosan (her real 
name) is an architect in Manhattan. 


Reflections of 
Clinical Legal Education 
By Puitie G. ScHRAG AND MICHAEI 
MELTSNER ’57 
NorthEastern University Press, 1998 
‘Iwo distinguished law professors have compiled 
these articles on the evolution of clinical legal edu- 
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cation over the past three decades. Among the top- 
ics addressed are the structure and methods of clin- 
ical teaching programs, the process of supervision, 
the learning contract between professors and stu- 
dents, and the administration of legal clinics. The 
volume concludes with a discussion of the relation- 
ship between law schools, clinics, social justice, and 
law reform. Both authors began their teaching 
careers at Columbia University Law School and 
have since moved on: Schrag is at Georgetown 
University and Meltsner is the George J. and 
Kathleen Waters Mathews Distinguished Professor 
of Law at Northeastern University. 


WARS and PEACE: The Future 
Americans Envisioned 1861-1991 
By Davip Mayers ’74 
St. Martin’s Press, 1998 
Wars and Peace reviews the ways Americans have 
tried to conceptualize peace during five national 
security crises: the Civil War, the Spanish 
American War, World War I, World War II, and 
the Cold War. The author examines the intellec- 
tual foundations of U.S. foreign policy since 1861 
and gives voice to a range of people who have 
acted on the political scene—the powerful, but 
also the marginalized, the vanquished, the 
dissenting—to show how Americans of all stripes 
and persuasions have flavored national discourse. 
Mayers holds a joint appointment in the history 
and political science departments at Boston 
University. 


Cities of Hope: People, Protests, 
and Progress in Urbanizing Latin 
America, 1870-1930 
Epitep By RoNN PINEO AND 
JaMEs A. BAER ’69 
Westview Press, 1998 
These case studies demonstrate how exploring the 
patterns of working-class response can provide the 

key to understanding the political process of the 
urban social reform. The impact of urbanization 
on the working class in Latin American cities and 
the variety of responses by that group in the years 
between 1870 and 1930 are explored here. Unlike 
urban geographies or political histories, this col- 
laborative volume focuses on the people in these 
cities, especially working women and men who 
were faced with transformations taking place all 
around them. Each contributor provides original 
research and analysis for a selected city. Baer is a 
professor of history at Northern Virginia 
Community College in Alexandria Virginia. 


Because of space limitations in this 
| issue, we were regrettably unable to 


include information about new 
CD releases and recordings. 
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BURMA: Prospects for a 
Democratic Future 
Epirep By Ropert I. RoTBERG ’55 
Bookings Institution Press, 1998 

This World Peace Foundation publication exam- 
ines the political state of Burma and its militant 
ruling by the junta. 
Each chapter is writ- 
ten by one of the 
world’s leading 
authorities on Burma, 
commenting on his- 
tory and political cul- 
ture, economic and 
trade prospects, the 
power of the army, 
ethnic relations, edu- 
cational and health 
crises, and the drug 
trade. Rotberg is 
president of the 
World Peace Foundation and professor and coor- 
dinator of Southern Africa programs for the 
Harvard Institute for International Development. 


Assessing Student Learning 
from Grading to Understanding 
By Davip ALLEN ’8 
Teachers College Press, 1998 

Featuring contributions from some of today’s 
leading educators, this resource provides a range 
of practical, replicable processes for collaborative- 
ly examining student work, including writing 
samples, visual work, portfolios, and exhibitions. 
This text presents descriptions of teachers 
engaged in collaborative processes in actual school 
settings from early elementary through high 
school. Reporting on the work of several of the 
most important school change networks and 
institutes—and incorporating the perspectives 

of education researchers, teacher educators, 
administrators, and teachers—the author builds an 
argument for authentic student work rather than 
relying on test scores and grades. Allen is an edu- 
cation researcher who has worked for the 
Annenberg Institute for School Reform and the 
Coalition of Essential Schools, both at Brown 
University. 


Thai Massage: A Traditional 
Medical Technique 
By RicHarp Go Lp ’72 
Churchill Livingstone, 1998 
This illustrated book presents for the first time in 
English a detailed and practical introduction to 
traditional Thai medical massage. Beginning with 
a discussion of the theories of Thai medicine and 
how they have been influenced by Chinese and 
Ayurvedic medicine, this guide offers varied tech- 
niques that can be used alone, in conjunction with 


other forms of massage, or to facilitate yoga and 
other meditation practices. The book is particular- 
ly appropriate for bodyworkers, especially massage 
and manual therapists, and practitioners and stu- 
dents of any branch of Oriental medicine. Gold is 
a founding board member of the International 
Professional School of Bodywork and the Pacific 
College of Oriental Medicine in San Diego and 
New York City. He divides his time between pri- 
vate practice, teaching, writing, family, and gar- 
dening in San Diego. 


Beaux Arts New York 
By Davip Garrarp Lowe ’55 

Watson-Guptill Publications, 1998 
Beaux Arts New York is a cultural and architectural 
guide to New York City’s beaux arts masterpieces. 
The author provides a historical account of the 
city’s French connections, including the centuries- 
old love affair between New York and Paris. He 
examines the beginnings of the grand architectural 
style developed in Paris’ Ecole des Beaux-Arts, re- 
created here between 1880 and World War I by a 
number of architects and artists. These include 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, John Carrére, Daniel 
Chester French, Cass Gilbert, Richard Morris 
Hunt, Charles F- McKim, Frederick MacMonnies, 
and Stanford White. Lowe is a cultural historian 
and author of several books, newspaper, and jour- 
nal articles. He lectures regularly at the 
Smithsonian in Washington, D.C., the American 
Academy in Rome, and New York City’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


NorthStar 

EpITeD BY Frances Boyp ’72 

Addison Wesley Longman, 1998 
NorthStar is a four-level, integrated skills series for 
those studying English as a second or a foreign 
language. The series has two strands: listening/ 
speaking and reading/writing, with four books in 
each strand, taking students from basic to 
advanced levels, allowing reinforcement of both 
vocabulary and grammatical structures. Written 
for students with academic or personal language 
goals, the series helps students to learn English 
while exploring intellectually challenging themes. 
Boyd is a professor of English as a second lan- 


guage at Columbia University. 


A Student Perspective: Crossing a Line, Taking a Stand 


Sara Marcus °99 


ORs ane cross- 
bearing crowd 
edged forward, 
four abreast, | 
was just a 

marcher—and 
in that morning 
sunlight, “‘just’”’ 
a marcher was 
more than I had 
ever dreamed 
of being. 
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= more than two years the 


School of the Americas (SOA) has been 
to me an idea, a symbol. I have watched 
the videos and read the books about the 
SOA's military “education” of Latin 
American soldiers. I have learned how 
the school’s training manuals condone 
torture, false imprisonment, blackmail, 
and execution; how the graduates of the 
school return to their home countries 
and put their education to work by 
killing and intimidating poor people 
and human rights workers; how people 
in Latin America refer to the school as 
the School of Assassins, or Coups. 

For more than two years the SOA 
has been to me a symbol of the inhu- 
manity of U.S. foreign policy toward 
Latin America, a policy that prefers 
manageable military dictatorships to 
popular rule. 

Amidst all these things, though, the 
SOA is a place, a building nestled inside 
Fort Benning, Georgia, in the town of 
Columbus on the Alabama border. It’s a 
place that 48 Oberlin students visited in 
November to join 7,000 others in 
demanding that the SOA be closed for- 
ever. | was among them. It was the most 
important thing I've done all year. 

The Oberlin effort against the SOA 
began early last fall when two of my 
classmates, both seasoned peace and 
environmental activists, organized an 
ad hoc group of students to join in the 
protest. For weeks we raised funds to 
cover the cost of rental vans and hotel 
rooms. Oberlin organizations and 
departmental offices were unceasingly 
generous; the co-ops opened their 
purses and a benefit concert in the Cat 
brought together funk, folk, and rock 
bande to raise money sai awareness. In 
the end, nobody had to stay back due 
to expenses. 

Classes ended on Frid: ay, November 
20, and the Oberlin 48 gathered j in the 
parking lot of Finney C hapel, holding 
hands and silently thinking about our 
journey. Stowing our sleeping bags and 
or anola into two cars and two v ans, we 


embarked on our 15-hour drive, reach- 
ing the front gate of Fort Benning early 
Saturday morning. 

The day was filled with speeches and 
music. We were approached by a steady 
stream of Oberlin alumni who were 
attracted by our famed “Oberlin for 
Peace and Justice” banner. But 
throughout the networking and singing, 
the hours were heavy with anxiety and 
expectation. Each of the 7,000 demon- 
strators knew the key moment of the 
weekend was yet to come. 


<South a 


the people s; ay. 
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Amy Ray of the Indigo Girls was among 
the Saturday performers. 


SOA Watch, the national organiza- 
tion devoted to monitoring and closing 
the SOA, had been calling for 1,000 
people of conscience to risk arrest the 
next day by marching onto the grounds 
of Fort Benning in a solemn funeral 
procession for victims of SOA gradu- 
ates. A similar protest in 1997 led to the 
arrest of 601 people, 30 of whom spent 
six months in federal prison and faced 
fines of $3,000. 

No one knew how many people 
planned to cross the line in 1998 or 
what the consequences would be. But 
we understood that only such a dramat- 
ic display of will and opposition would 
bring our cause to national attention 
and create possibilities for change. 

Sunday morning was bright and 
mild. We massed outside the Fort 
Benning gates and collected white 
wooden crosses bearing the names of 
victims of SOA graduates. My cross 
said “Ana Maria Sierra—El Salvador.” | 
stood among my classmates, in view of 
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our Oberlin banner across the street. 
We had greeted each other all weekend 
with hearty cries of “Hey, Oberlin!” I 
was proud of our Oberlin contingent, 
proud to call myself Oberlin. I was 
proud that most of us were committed 
to crossing the line. 

Yet as the marchers assembled, I felt 
my Oberlin affiliation dissolve. I was 
not an Obie, not a student, not an 
Ohioan, nor a 20-something. As the 
cross-bearing crowd edged forward, 
four abreast, I was just a marcher—and 
in that morning sunlight, “just” a 
marcher was more than I had ever 
dreamed of being. 

On stage, singers intoned victims' 
names, each followed by response from 
the crowd. “Presente!” we sang, “Here!” 
A chanted roll call from beyond the 
grave. As I sang, I found myself identi- 
fying with each victim. I was no longer 
a marcher; I was a 40-year-old man, a 2- 
month-old infant—a slide show of lives 
cut short. I could see their faces, witness 
the fear of their lives and the agony of 
their deaths. Tears streamed from my 
eyes. 

The victims closest to our lives are 
often hidden out of sight in prisons, 
inner city ghettos, or far-off countries. If 
victims do emerge in the form of a 
homeless “problem” or an expression of 
political urgency, they are swiftly ush- 
ered out of view. 


ut as I neared the entrance to the 

fort I focused on Ana Maria Sierra, the 
name I carried on my cross. That brief 
morning, I brought a victim back to the 
U.S. institution that shares the blame for 
her death; back to the eyes of the 
American people whose taxes support it. 

In all, 2,369 marchers brought 2,369 
victims of SOA onto the grounds of 
Fort Benning. Just before military 
police herded us onto buses, we pound- 
ed our crosses into the earth, creating a 
stark flowerbed of mourning. 

We all risk something unique in 
moments of crisis and condensation. 
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The Oberlin 48 gathered in Finney parking lot before embarking on the 15-hour drive to Fort Benning, Georgia. 


These moments are all around us. The 
key to a free society, a society that cor- 
rects its own evils, are citizens unafraid 
of taking risks and crossing lines, those 
living amid principled stands and uncer- 
tain outcomes. 

As marchers, the line we crossed that 
day was literal as well as metaphorical, for 
the Army had repainted a white boundary 
on the driveway just days before. A 
hushed stillness enveloped the march as 
we left the rally’s singing and cheering, 
and I knew we were inside the base. Only 
then did I look back at the glistening 
white line on the asphalt and the hun- 
dreds of feet crossing over it. That 
moment of faithful action gives me hope 
that I will always have the strength to take 
necessary risks, to continue pushing peo- 
ple in power toward compassion and jus- 
tice instead of greed and expediency. 

But contrary to Oberlin’s “one per- 
son can change the world” jingle, | 
know I can’t change anything on my 
own. The vast crowd of line-crossers 
surrounding me at Fort Benning that 


day gives hope that we can work collec- 
tively to change whole patterns of 
action, whole organizations of authority. 
It is a long struggle. 
There are countless lines ahead for 
us to cross. 


Postscript: The military police ee: 
Benning did not arrest any of the 2, 369 

who crossed onto the base on November 22 
Wi e were driven to a nearby park and 
released. We walked through town back to 
the Fort where we rejoined the rally. 

Last September, a measure in the House 
of Representatives that would have shut 
down the SOA failed by 12 votes. The bill 
to close the SOA 1s likely to reappear before 
Congress. More information on SOA is 


wailable at www.soaw.org. 
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Story By Michael Doyle ’78 


etsu Takahashi had no time to think. 
Just move, go to the errant flying 
disc the way he’d trained himself in four years 
of Oberlin Ultimate Frisbee. Four years that 
had come down to this, an absurdly wet 
Sunday game against the corn-fed jocks of 
Madison. The winners to reach the 1992 
national championships, the losers to seek con- 
solation and better luck next time. Everyone 
mud-streaked and run ragged; Oberlin up by 
one and needing one point to win. 

Maybe Madison misjudged the Oberlin 
team at first, snap judgements being easy. 
The way it’s easy to misjudge a college, mis- 
cast a student, or misinterpret a sport's style 
and thereby miss its substance. Takahashi 
"92 for one, was a lean, ponytailed women’s 
studies major with a Bugs Bunny bandanna 
and hair adorned in a top knot. He was the 
very picture, perhaps, of peaceful Oberlin 
P.C.—until he ferociously launched himself 
through a tangle of Madison players and 
seized from the air a dying pass. His ankle 
blew out when he hit the ground, but he 
held on to the 175-gram spinning disc. Pain 
was the price he paid for making the catch 
that set up, once he’d hobbled to the side- 
lines and play resumed, an emphatic 18- 
yard pass from a substituting Josh 
Colangelo-Bryan ’92 to Reggie Oh ’92 in 
the endzone. The Oberlin Flying 
Horsecows—comically named, intensely 
focused—had earned their way to the 
Nationals for the first time in the colorful 
history of Oberlin Ultimate. For a ten- 
minute eternity, 30 to 40 Oberlin players 
and fans piled atop one another in the cleat- 
clawed endzone, flesh and mud and tears 
mingling in crazy joy. 

“Tt was,” said team co-captain Tom Keck 
92, “definitely one of the happiest moments 
of my life.” 
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idiosyncratic style, Ultimate is an Oberlin 
treasure too easily missed. 

So pause on the sidelines for just a 
moment and observe the unfolding play. Peel 
back the veils of pure style, past the decep- 
tively unmartial team names like the Oberlin 
Flying Horsecows and Praying Manti, the 
Swarthmore Swarming Earthworms, Cornell 
Rockin’ Buds, and Wesleyan Nietzsch Factor. 
Peer past the pulsating sideline music, the 
chants and disorienting absence of referees, or 
adult coaches. Go on, past all the flavorful but 
distracting externalities, ’til the thing itself 
becomes manifest. 

It’s sport, pure and simple. Young athletes 
are spending themselves silly on a grass field 
70 yards long by 40 yards wide. Players, 
seven on each team, are trying to score by 
passing a Frisbee to a teammate maneuver- 
ing through the endzone. The offensive 
players are trying to shake off their defend- 
ers by running fluent, continuous patterns 
drawn from the Esperanto of field sport— 
down-and-outs, down-and-ins, going-long— 
while the pivoting player with the disc looks 
for an open ally. Players can’t run with the 
disc, but when a team is offensively flowing 
there’s no stopping it: passes swing back and 
forth across the field, curving up the side- 
lines and into the endzone like poetry with a 
punch-line. It’s a fast-moving, jazzy hybrid 
of a game, filled with athletic improvisations. 
The players are sprinting ceaselessly like 
soccer midfielders, diving fearlessly like foot- 
ball wide receivers, stepping heedlessly on 
air like basketball forwards. They catch, 
pivot, fake, throw, sprint, dive, leap, block, 
run and run and run some more. 

“The great thing about Ultimate over the 
others were the many facets of sports play 
incorporated into this one game,” said 
Moshe Imel 792. “It was quite a bit more 

ing th ort I’ve playe 
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uled for Japan will include Ultimate as one of 
the medal sports. The sport is growing legiti- 
mate in ways only dreamed about when some 
New Jersey high school kids created it in revo- 
lution-minded 1968. 

But one can’t appreciate Ultimate—and, 
particularly, Oberlin Ultimate—simply by 
stripping away the veils of style and pro- 
claiming the naked parallels to other estab- 
lished sports. It would be tantamount, say, to 
an otherwise estimable liberal arts college 
proclaiming itself “the Harvard of the 
Midwest,” it would not do justice to either 
style or substance. If Ultimate enjoyed the 
national popularity that its champions know 
it deserves, Oberlin’s team in May 1998 
would surely not have been ranked 35th in 
the nation above such Big Sport factories as 
Ohio University, the University of Texas, and 
the University of Nebraska. Ultimate’s style 
undeniably deters some athletes and poten- 
tial spectators alike, but it’s the very synthesis 
of style and substance that makes Ultimate a 
quintessentially Oberlin experience. 


1998-99 Oberlin Ultimate teammates (from left) Issac “Inky” 
Deter-Wolf, Eric “Maddog” LeBlanc, and Jamie “Amber Waves 
of Grain” Merchant. 


“Our rep was pretty much that of a 
bunch of odd and talented individuals who 
were somehow Oberlin’s ambassadors to the 


representative of Oberli tive oddities,” 


said Michael Dwyer ’97 
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burning in a Kettering science lab, the whis- 
pered phrases rising from a Con practice 
room, the endless vegan debates sprouting in 


the co-ops—an Oberlin microcosm might be 
appreciated in any of these. The spirit of a 
college is manifested in many places. For 
Oberlin, Ultimate happens to be one of 
them. This is appropriate, as Ultimate itself 
honors that which players conjure as the 
Spirit of the Game. 

The Spirit of the Game is not nearly so 
vaporous as it sounds. It’s even written down 
in the regulations, with the emphasis on 
“sportsmanship” and “fair play” and “basic 
joy of play.” Such two-dimensional words, 
of course, are to the Spirit of the Game as 
Cliff Notes are to epic poetry: close, but no 
epiphany. Meaning must be incarnated in 
the sweat-and-blood world. 

“The Spirit of the Game is what is most 
unique about Ultimate, but it’s also what is 
most in jeopardy as the sport grows,” said 
Chris Ball ’80, a veteran player now work- 
ing as a copy editor. 

The Spirit of the Game means there are 
no refs, and not because play isn’t robust. 
Just ask Retsu Takahashi, with his gloriously 
sprained ankle; or team founder Doug 
Powers ’77, who dislocated his shoulder 
crashing to the floor in an indoor game; or 
‘lom Keck, who serially fractured his right 
facial bone, dislocated his thumb, and blew 
out his back; or Reggie Oh with his near- 
crippling shin splints; or Eric Olson 795, 
who bizarrely busted his knuckles when his 
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disc-grabbing dive went awry; 
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Imel, who started dislocating his shoulder as 
a freshman player and never really stopped. 
It’s not placidity that keeps refs away, it’s 
Ultimate’s insistence that players are their 
own authority figures. As Ball noted, how- 
ever, it’s also an expression of idealism that 
faces increasing challenge as the sport 
approaches the mainstream. 


he Spirit of the Game means all- 
out exertion married to creative 
expression. For Oberlin, that’s a 
match made in Heaven. Other sports are 
matured; something established that play- 
ers must adapt themselves to. Ultimate is 
immature, which means it’s still growing. 
Players still have the power to make it up 
as they go along, and they can seem a little 
delirious at times. At an October 31, 1998 
tournament, Ultimate player and Oberlin 
Review writer Jacob Kramer-Duffield ’01 
reported that the Flying Horsecows 
changed their name to the Headless 
Horsecows and showed up to play in full 
Halloween regalia. The more outlandish 
the costume, the more game time a player 
received. It was utterly ridiculous; and, at 
the end of the day, the Oberlin players had 
run through the aerobic equivalent of four 
soccer or basketball games, three of which 
they won. 
“It’s athleticism at the highest levels,” 
said Houston Miller ’76, now a chemistry 
professor at George Washington . 


University, “and yet people do this while 


maintaining the tongue- 
in-cheek attitude that this 
is just a game...there is 
still room for shock 
because it is a circus. It’s 
not collegiate sports with 
pom-poms waving.” 
Circuses need 
music, something for 
which Oberlin Ultimate 
has always been known. In 
the team’s earliest years, 
the technically adept 
James Miller ’78— 
Houston’s brother and 
now a neurobiologist with 
Silicon Valley stock 
options—began setting up 
tape decks and speakers in 
the Fieldhouse. Games 
moved at the syncopated 
pace of a Little Feat song 
or riding atop an endless Quicksilver 
Messenger Service jam. Eventually, of 
course, the music evolved as each team 
found its own identity. This go-your-own 
Way spirit is seen soon enough, watching the 
Oberlin women’s team. In the early 1990s, 
they began adopting an evolving series of 
homemade uniforms. For a while, the 
Praying Mant wore black-and-silver skirts 
and ‘[-shirts depicting a cleat-wearing, disc- 
clutching preying mantis. Later they wore 
shocking orange ‘I-shirts, turquoise skirts, 
and knee-high orange socks. ‘They played 
their music loud. The women players were a 
field hockey team gone piratical, having 
thrown overboard their spinster coach and 
setting course for someplace dangerous. 

“We were the hippest, coolest, buffest, 
most fantastic, self-assured group of women 
I have ever had the pleasure of knowing,” 
said Annie Zeidman ’92. “Folks just took 
one look at us and knew that.” 

The Spirit of the Game means intense 
competition restrained by respect and good 
humor. Nothing has ever expressed the idea 
better than the Oberlin Mellow Invitational 
‘Tournament begun in the 1980s. OMIT 
sprang from the radical inspiration that 
scorekeeping was extraneous to outstanding 
play: intrinsically motivated players would 
strive just as hard whether or not points were 
being tallied. Teams came to play scoreless 
games; not everyone appreciated the con- 
cept, but many did. The Oberlin teams start- 
ed getting a reputation and, in the 1992 
National tournament held in Colorado, the 
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Flying Horsecows proved exultant even in 
defeat. Their chants, oms, post-game circles 
and all-out inspired play won them the tour- 
nament’s Spirit of the Game Award. For 
players in an Ultimate tournament, that’s 
short of a crown, but a lot more meaningful 
than Miss Congeniality because it invokes 
the heart of the game itself. 

“We were the most spirited team at 
Nationals, really without any contest, 
because we were so damn happy to be 
there,” recalled Keck, who’s now an assistant 
professor of political science at the 
University of Oklahoma. 

By reaching the Nationals—a feat repeat- 
ed by both the men’s and women’s teams in 
1997—the Oberlin players also achieved that 
which had eluded the athletic misfits and 
high-potential underachievers who founded 
the college’s first Ultimate team in 1976. 

Appropriately enough, Doug Powers first 
got the disc spinning with an ExCo class in 
1975, which by 1976 had evolved into team 
practices on the North Quad. The sport was 
still finding its way. Games were played not 
to 15 points, but in timed halves that fit the 
soccer or basketball model, but which also 
invited stalling play. Some teams, like 
Antioch, expressed purity of purpose by 
playing entirely in bare feet. At night, 
exhausted players endlessly hashed out the 
future of the game: Picture Abner 
Doubleday and his best friends envisioning 
baseball’s alternative futures while dreaming 
over a bottle of absinthe. The players in 
early tournaments were literally writing the 
book on Ultimate; something subsequent 
generations have continued to update. In 
January 1989, fruitfully combining the spirit 
both of Ultimate and Winter ‘Term, 
Takahashi and Lev Fruchter ’89 hammered 
out an opus entitled “Keys to Ultimate” that 
eventually grew to about 100 pages. 

“The unintended effect that this project 
had was to introduce a methodical, deliber- 
ate approach to recruiting, encouraging, and 
developing new players while strategically 
honing the team,” Takahashi said. 


Itimate player recruitment at 
Oberlin has always combined the 
haphazard with the fortuitous. 

The game is now widespread enough that 
some players come with high school experi- 
ence; Takahashi, for one, first picked it up 
while a freshman at New York City’s select 
Stuyvesant High School. The sport has also 
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been peculiarly successful at attracting ath- 
letic late-bloomers. But some of the best 
Ultimate players have always migrated over 
from more established sports, especially the 
aerobically and spiritually simpatico soccer. 
College athletes like James King ’78, now a 
doctor but then an early soccer-to-Ultimate 
convert, exemplified the cross-over. Such 
players come initially for off-season condi- 
tioning, or for a lark, or because they’re 
hungry for something fresh. 

Karen Schlanger ’91, who in 1989 helped 
found the Praying Manti, Oberlin’ first 
women’s team, recalled how she and her 
teammates “stole some players from other 
sports, including soccer, field hockey, and bas- 
ketball.” Natalie Celeste 93, an experienced 
soccer sweeper, said she was drawn in by the 
chance to play an endurance sport—"I liked 
that challenge”—and stayed as she discovered 
how “cool, fit, and focused” her Ultimate 
teammates were. 

“Playing a varsity sport, there was a 
certain professionalism expected by the 
coach,” said Celeste, who now works for 
a Cleveland non-profit group. “With 
Ultimate, we were all the collective coach- 
es. Even if the captains were tyrants, 
practices were hard but fun.” 

Fittingly for the nation’s first coed col- 
lege, the Oberlin men’s and women’s 
Ultimate teams have long had a tight, if not 
incestuous, relationship. Coed play had 
begun in Oberlin’s Intramural leagues by 
1977. Talented team players like geology 
major John McAlpin ’78—now a teacher— 
joined with enthusiastic amateurs like dancer 
Sara Hostetler ’77—now a movement thera- 
pist and performer—on the archetypal 1977 
intramural championship team called Just 
For Fun. From such casual play, Oberlin’s 
traveling club team through the 1980s fluc- 
tuated back and forth between men’s only 
and coed. Creative tension inevitably arose, 
as the Just For Fun attitude ran up against 
the imperatives of tournament competition. 
Oberlin, famously home to some of the 
nation’s first coed dormitories, had to figure 
out when and where men and women ath- 


letes should play 
together. 

“Tt got really 
ugly for a while,” 
recalled Annie 
Zeidman, a history 
major and one-time 
PhD student who 
now works for a 
California non-prof- 
it. “So in typical 
Oberlin fashion, we had a meeting for every- 
one to air their opinions. It was a neat meet- 
ing, held on the second floor of Wilder...I 
think we worked out some weird, 
Oberlinesque compromise of playing one and 
a half games of coed each week, or something 
nutty like that.” 

With its weekend road trips, exhausting 
practices, and games that are both endlessly 
entertaining and intellectually engaging, 
Ultimate inevitably draws its core of players 
into a tight fraternity. “When I think about 
about Oberlin 20 years ago, I think about 
hanging out with the Ultimate team—it was 
the funnest thing I did and nothing com- 
pares with it,” said James Miller. A genera- 
tion later, Keck found that “Ultimate was 
the single most significant experience of 
mine at Oberlin. I spent an extraordinary 
amount of time on it.” Naturally, such an 
all-consuming activity inspires an evolving 
glossary of in-jokes, buzz words, and disc 
hipster lingo that binds players together and 
keeps outsiders scratching their heads. 
Oberlin players, at varying times, have 
“gone horizontal” or “laid it out” by diving 
for the disc. They’ve been urged to “go ho,” 
and been cheered for heartfelt efforts with 
shouts of “good bid.” Maya Kabat ’93, now 
in graduate art school, noted that a women’s 
player who'd caught the Ultimate obsession 
was said to have “got the love.” 

Oberlin is about searching and, for the 
fortunate, it’s about finding. Some people 
find what they’re looking for in the 
Kettering labs, the Con’s practice rooms, or 
the Co-ops’ kitchens. Others find it on the 
playing fields, where they run as hard as 
they can and then launch themselves into 
air, extending beyond their old limits until 
they’ve got it. Until they’ve got the love. 


MicuaAEt DOYLE wa reporter in the 
Washington bureau of McClatchy Newspapers. 
He played on the Oberlin Ultimate team from 
1976 to 1975. . 
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Story and photographs by 


Leslie Lawrence ’72 


first came across a picture of the thing in the Sunday paper. Incandescent sculp- 
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tural masses stood in impossible positions 
promising imminent collapse. ‘Irick photog- 
raphy, I figured. Either that or a set design 
for some new sci-fi extravaganza. 

But no. A new building, they said. THE 
new building. In a remote and dreary indus- 
trial town with a dufus-y name. Already I 
was packing my bags. Not since the Land of 
Oz had a destination so beckoned. Okay, I 
exaggerate. I figured ?'d make it to this 
Bilbao place in a decade or two, but then, 
realizing how close northern Spain is to 
southwest France where I was already plan- 
ning a trip, I saw my chance. 

For months I was high on the idea of 
being one of the first to visit what was 
being touted as the building of the 21st 
century. A bit of a Luddite and techno- 
phobe, I'd always assumed that the next 
century would surpass the current one only 
in its abundance of decadence and dirt; 
now, I relished the chance to work up an 
appetite for the millennium. 

Then I began to hear stories. 

‘Ten thousand tourists a day were making 


the pilgrimage—so much for being a pio- 
neer. My friend’s boyfriend had driven to 
Bilbao from Madrid, then turned around and 
driven back because he couldn’t find a park- 
ing space. 


The Guggenheim Bilbao Museo in northern Spain. 


Furthermore, as I studied my maps in 
earnest, I realized how far “close” really 
was—a good six hours by car from Toulouse. 
Considering European petrol prices and my 
tendency to get carsick, I began thinking I’d 
do better spending my few extra days explor- 
ing the many three-star Medieval wonders 
just a short drive from the pensione. I didn’t 
have the nerve to tell my friends of my 
change of heart, but inside I prepared myself: 
with all the hype, not to mention wearisome 
kilometers, Frank Gehry’s new architectural 
wonder was destined to disappoint. 

I was grateful that at least our midway 
point, the once fashionable Biarritz, turned 
out to be fun: a run along the Atlantic; a 
good look at some of the world’s best surfers 
in their skintight wetsuits; an insouciant nod 
to the guard, then entry into the aptly 
named Le Palais Royale; and my first expo- 
sure to Euskera, that mysterious language of 
the Basque. Percussive, guttural, highly emo- 
tional, it burst forth from the lips of a man 
in the phone booth next to mine. Bleached 
blonde hair with swinging curls, black leg- 
gings, high-heeled sandals, a skimpy halter 
top—he wasn’t what I expected from a peo- 
ple known for their traditional way of life, 
and I enjoyed the rub. 
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Bilbao itself seemed no drearier than 
many cities, and much friendlier. ‘The 
motorist from whom we asked directions 
gallantly escorted us. Left, right, left...until 
we hit a straight-away, at the end of which 
she stood. 

We gasped. Blinked. No dream—but as 
uncanny and otherworldly as any you’ll 
ever have. 

For a building so carefully designed to 
work with its surroundings, the 
Guggenheim Bilbao Museo does so, shall 
we say, subtly. ‘True, it uses now scarce 
native stones from Granada; its boat-like 
shape affirms Bilbao’s history as a center of 
shipbuilding; and its placement on the 
waterfront has the potential to unite the 
industrial and business districts. 

But...whereas the surrounding buildings 
are drab gray or beige, the Guggenheim 
shines sublimely, not quite silver, not quite 
gold, but both and every hue in-between. 
And whereas the former are geometric and 
stolid (""Nazi-style," insisted my compan- 
ion); the latter is curvilinear, voluptuous, 
jazzy, topsy-turvy. Usually, I’m offended by 
buildings that too boldly distinguish them- 
selves from those around them, but in this 
case the contrast was so staggering that I 
could only marvel at Gehry’s daring and 
revel in the resulting magic. 

And if the view from afar wasn’t enough, 
we even found a parking place! 


unday morning, just minutes 
after its 11 a.m. opening, and already a line 
snakes through ropes on the enormous plaza. 
We wear L.L. Bean packs and Gucci bags; 
wait alone, in couples, with families or friends; 
hail from Barcelona, London, New York, and 
‘Tokyo. The mood is festive—half Woodstock, 
half La Scala—and no one is complaining 
about the wait; there’s too much to look at 
standing right here amidst a glittering jumble 
of incomparable shapes and forms. 

Perhaps there was this much excitement 
when Wright’s Guggenheim first opened in 
New York, but it’s difficult to imagine. In 
sheer size, complexity, and audacity, the 
new Guggenheim makes the old one look 


tame, almost stodgy. Behind us on the plaza 
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sits Jeff Koons’ behemoth “Puppy,” a 
Yorkshire terrier blanketed with thousands 
of flowers. (Have fun, he seems to say. 
Indulge your whims. Lighten up.) In front of 
us and to our left and right, we see decon- 
structionism incarnate. With so many reflec- 
tive surfaces, irregularly-shaped and undulat- 
ing, meanings are slippery and constantly 
shifting. The sun, the clouds, the fog—as 
they and you move and change, so do the 
things you see. You feel invited to second- 
guess reality, to be smart and sassy, to joke, 
pun, posture, ape, “contextualize,” “histori- 
cize,” you name it, you feel alive—both 5 
and 50, in awe of the science of engineering 
and in love with this ballsy guy Gehry who 
followed his bliss and got away with it. 


nd once inside, the feeling lasts. And 
expands. The colossal atrium feels surprisingly 
hospitable. Maybe because with all the natural, 
speckled light, it’s almost like being outdoors 
on a beautiful day, ambling about some ele- 
gant city park, nodding amicably to passers-by. 
Or maybe, because every design feature— 
from the tilted walls that billow here and hol- 
low there, to the views through curved glass of 
scaly titanium (fish are big with Gehry)}— 
everything is so quirky and iconoclastic that, 
despite the building’s massiveness, it is con- 
stantly asserting its humanness. [rreducible, 
whimsical, unpredictable—the museum is the 
product of a singular imagination (although 
one greatly assisted by Catia, a software design 
system generally used by aerospace designers). 
Gehry, you sense, is not just a genius, but, like 
the wild Russian dancer in William Carlos 
Williams’ poem—a happy one. Modest and 
generous, he nudges the artist in all of us. See, 
he seems to be saying, I didn’t stay inside the 
lines and you don’t have to either. 

Suffused with a heady sense of play and 
possibility, and already more practiced in 
thinking about how architecture affects our 
moods and movements, my friends and I find 
ourselves delightfully receptive to the 
demands of contemporary artworks we might 
otherwise dismiss. Given the immensity of 
ground floor gallery spaces, you might think 
we'd move at a good clip, but oddly enough, 
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The interior of the museum's main atrium 
(left) features a catwalk around the perimeter 
(above). 


we find ourselves slowing down. Maybe it’s 
because the number of works isn’t over- 
whelming, or the distances between them 
large enough so that we’re not distracted by 
the next, but we take the time to do what 
much of contemporary art asks—to enter 
physically as well as psychically—into a kind 
of sacred space. In the case of Jenny Holzer’s 
“Untitled,” this means immersing oneself in a 
repeating series of flashing LED phrases in 
three languages, bathing in their literal, as 
well as figurative, light. In the case of Richard 
Serra’s “Snake,” commissioned specifically for 
“the boat” (the museum’s largest gallery, 170 
meters long) it means walking through two 
dark, sinuous spaces created by three tall, 
steel panels; making fleeting contact with oth- 
ers walking in the opposite direction; and 
ruminating on the connections between 
space, time, movement; light, mystery, and 
fulfillment. And in the case of Mario Merz’s 
installation with its puzzling sequence of 
numbers perched high on the two walls, it 
means figuring out the patterns and consider- 
ing what that has to do with the yurt-like 
structure on the floor. I was successful in dis- 
covering the logic of the numbers, but didn’t 
learn that the series is known as the Fibbonaci 
sequence, after a 15th-century mathematician 
who discovered the pattern’s connection to 
spirals found in nautilus shells and sunflower 
seeds and countless other forms in nature and 
architecture. Thus the domed structure. 


y the time we arrive via a 
snazzy glass elevator at the more conven- 
tional gallery spaces where many now 
famous “modern” works are displayed, my 
companion feels claustrophobic in the 


“white cubes,” oppressed by the familiar 
sense of museum-as-conveyor-belt. I, on the 
other hand, feel as though I’d finished a stint 
with advanced calculus and had returned to 
elementary algebra. I feel like a whiz, seeing 
more and better than ever before. In her 
recent book, Toward a New Museum, Victoria 
Newhouse emphasizes the power of the 
museum’s design to shape a visitor’s experi- 
ence of the art inside. After one trip to 
Bilbao, this couldn’t seem more obvious. 
The downside, of course, is that no work of 
art inside the new Guggenheim can compete 
with its container—at least not during the 
first visit. From inside or out, close or far 
(don’t neglect to cross the river and view the 
thing from the other side) the structure 
enthralls; moreover, like a new civic build- 
ing, it has something to say about who we 
are and will become. 

The news is good. A little like that 
Basque in the phone booth, Gehry’s master- 
piece is a farrago of mixed messages some- 
how working splendidly together. Divine 
and human; sculptural and architectural; 
local, international, spiritual, sensuous, and 
high tech. It tells us we’re bold, smart, SeXy, 
energetic, eccentric, eclectic, fun-loving, 
and—hallelujah! not slaves to, but masters 
of, our software. 

If this is what the 21st century 
heralds, sign me on. 


LesLigt LAWRENCE isa freelance writer 
and lecturer at Tufts University and The 
Radcliffe Seminars. She also does 

private consultations. 
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a 
Story and photographs 


by G. M. Donley °53 


lot of col- 
leges want just a ‘teaching’ collection,” says 
Sharon F. Patton only weeks after her arrival 
at Oberlin as the new director of Allen 
Memorial Art Museum. “We don’t want just 
a teaching collection. We want quality. 
Here, faculty can show students the actual 
thing, not only slides of great works of art 
that are displayed somewhere else. What 
students see here is great art. There is no 
substitute for the real thing.” 

A principal aim of any visual arts muse- 
um is getting visitors face-to-face with the 
“real thing.” The role of a college museum 
is substantially educational, and encouraging 
a meaningful connection between viewer 
and artwork becomes even more important. 
“Our job is to ensure that the students who 


come here are exposed to the best there is,” 
Patton says. 


t t o n 


“Through the experience they learn who 
they are and their history and experience. 
For me, personally, it’s about broadening 
one’s perspective, about thinking globally. 
You always hear the term ‘globalism’ used 
in an economic context—the Nikkei aver- 
age and the NASDAQ—but culture is all 
over the place. I want people to understand 
that globalism also refers to what people see 
here at the museum.” 


History of a Historian 

Patton, 54, became the ninth director of the 
college’s highly-respected museum in 
October. She came to Oberlin from the 
University of Michigan, serving as associate 
professor of art history and director of the 
university's Center for Afroamerican and 
African Studies. From 1988 to 1991, she 
was chief curator at the Studio Museum of 
Harlem in New York, where she organized 
several acclaimed exhibitions including 
“Memory and Metaphor: The Art of 
Romare Bearden, 1940-1987,” a major ret- 
rospective of the influential artist best 
known for his energetic, jazz-inspired col- 
lages, and “The Decade Show: Frameworks 
of Identity in the 1980s,” an ambitious col- 
laboration with the Museum of 
Contemporary Hispanic Art and the New 
Museum of Contemporary Art. She is wide- 
ly published (a new book African-American 
Art was released by Oxford University Press 
in 1998), and is the author of numerous cat- 
alogues, articles, essays, and book chapters. 
The Chicago native earned her doctorate in 
1980 from Northwestern University. At 
Oberlin, she succeeds five-year museum 
director Anne Moore, and acting director 
Marjorie “Betsy” Wieseman, curator of 
Western art before 1850. 


Considering Culture 

The new director’s speciality, West African 
and African-American art, provides Patton a 
unique perspective in defining the role of 
an art museum. “Collecting relates to cul- 
tural patrimony, class, and nationality. What 
collections exclude is as important as what’s 
included. The Western mind-set is very 
much one of collecting and preserving art. 
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smporary Japanese-American artist 


In African art, by contrast, preserving is not 
important. Still, preservation of cultural pat- 
rimony is a very important responsibility for 
museums. But the work of a museum 1s also 
about displaying art—pure aesthetics—as 
well as how art reflects culture and society. 
It’s a sort of two-prong goal.” 

Patton, like most art historians of her 
generation, was trained to downplay the cul- 
tural context of works of art, particularly 
modern art and non-Western art. The credo 
was ‘art for art’s sake.’ 

“You don’t think about it, but when you 
look at an ancient figure of Aphrodite or 
Zeus, you're always aware that it has some 
cultural or societal reference,” she says. 
“Even during that period when analysis of 
art was completely focused on the purity of 
medium—mark, form, texture, color—there 
was still the cultural background. Now peo- 
ple have gotten past only focusing on style 
and are more willing to acknowledge that 
art represents ideas, cultural, and political 
history.” 

Part of that shift back from pure aes- 
theticism has to do with a growing aware- 
ness that people who visit museums have 
unique cultural backgrounds that likely 
affect how they experience museums. 

“Prior to the last 20 years or so, the 
exhibiting of art operated on certain 
assumptions that when people came into a 
museum they already had ‘clues’ necessary 
to understand the art. A museum can no 
longer make that assumption. You can no 
longer stand back and say, ‘you either 
understand it or you don’t,” she says. 

“Museums are more accountable to their 
audiences now. That's probably partly due to 
the mass media and partly an expression of 
democracy. Combine that with major cuts in 
arts funding in the schools, and museums are 
taking on more of an educational role. The 
interpretive materials have to be better and 
more extensive. One of the goals I have is to 
strengthen the education department so that 
it more actively engages outside the college, 
into the town and to Lorain County.” 

But even these broad-reaching ideas are 
predicated on the belief that the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum has something of 
great value to offer Oberlin students—all 
students, not just the artsy types. 
Collaborative projects with others on cam- 
pus, such as the new environmental center, 
could be one way of spreading that news. 

“The Intermuseum Conservation 


Institute (founded in 1952 as the nation’s 
first cooperative art conservation laborato- 
ry), is a natural collaboration opportunity. 
It’s hard science in the context of art. 

“Students also need to find out early on 
what’s out there in the way of careers—we 
need to provide them with a good founda- 
tion and also address pragmatic concerns. 
Teaching is foremost at this college, and the 
museum is a natural match, not just for art 
history and studio art, but for all the 
humanities.” 


n meeting these ambitious 
goals, Patton’s first priority is to develop a 
five-year plan. “We need to increase funds 
for publications as well as for acquisitions,” 
she says. “I’d love to see money raised to 
restore the murals on the ceiling of the 
sculpture courtyard. I’d like to strengthen 
the collaborations with other institutions. 
Pd like to organize traveling exhibitions— 
it’s a way of promoting the college, the col- 
lection, and the staff. 

“I would love to have students put on 
their own small shows—select the works 
according to a theme, do all the framing and 
matting, do the installation, the labels—they 
could really learn about that aspect of muse- 
um work. We need space for an experimen- 
tal gallery for faculty and curators, that 
could also be the space to show student 
work. We'll also need to find a good place 
to display recent acquisitions. 

“As far as my own field goes, I would like 
to see more contemporary African-American 
artists in the collection. There’s a whole 
generation that was almost ignored around 
the country from the mid ’60s to the ’80s. 
And our collection could really use a sculp- 
ture by Edmonia Lewis, a renown 19th-cen- 
tury African-American artist who worked in 
Italy. After all,” Patton laughs, “she studied 
at Oberlin.” 


GREG DONLEY isa writer and designer 
with the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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1919 aa July party hosted by her 
daughter, Harriet Meeker celebrated her 
100th birthday. The oldest of seven chil- 


dren, she is the only surviving sibling. 


1927 artist Mary McCallum 
Pearce exhibited her work in the 1998 
Butler Institute of American Art Exhibition 
in Youngstown, Ohio. She was also the win- 
ner of the Florida Artist’s Group’s 1998 
President’s Award. 


1928 the Women’ City Club 
Foundation honored former foundation 
president Dorothy Teare as a 1998 “Jewel 
of Cleveland.” She was recognized for her 
extensive volunteer work in the Cleveland 
area, including her three-term service as 
president of the Lakewood Board of 
Education, chair of the Women’s Forum of 
the Cleveland Council of World Affairs, and 
as founding president of the Great Lakes 
Theater Festival. Dorothy and the founda- 
tion, celebrating its 50th anniversary, 
received congratulations from Mayor 
Michael White, Gov. George Voinovich, 
R-Ohio, and President Clinton. 


SL Reunion 99 Iz 


t 9 3 9 In May Eugene M. Farber 
received the “Most Distinguished Alumni 
Award” from the University of Buffalo. 
President of the Psoriasis Research Institute 
in Palo Alto, California, kugene was also 
recognized by the American Academy of 
Dermatology, which in 1996 presented him 
with the Master of Dermatology award. 
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E941 Barbara Parke Butler enjoys 
retirement in an Ashville, North Carolina, 
community where eight other Oberlin 
alumni reside. Barbara says, “Southern liv- 
ing opens a new vista for this confirmed 
(ex-) Yankee.” 


} 948 In a celebration of the 50th 


_ anniversary of his ordination, retired United 


Church of Christ minister and Civil Rights 
and anti-nuclear power activist Alex 


| Dandar was honored at the Community 


United Church of Christ in Fort Seneca. In 


_ addition to his ministerial anniversary, Alex 
~ and his wife Nora celebrated their 50th 


anniversary. They have five children and 
eight grandchildren. 
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" 949 Retiring last spring after 36 


' years on the Kalamazoo College faculty, 
| Conrad Hilberry was presented with a 
- Lifetime Achievement Award by the 


Kalamazoo Friends of Poetry. He is an hon- 
ors-winning poet who received the Iowa 
Prize and fellowships from the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the Michigan 


- Foundation for the Arts. Conrad’s eighth 


book of poetry, Player Piano, was published 


_ in September. 


1950 Marjorie Holden Bjorklund 


received a grant from the Illinois 


Department of Natural Resources to con- 


- tinue wildlife education programs in her 


local schools and community. W In July 


_ Stanley M. Fisher was reappointed to the 


Ohio State Board of Uniform State Laws. 
During his three-year term, Stanley will 
ensure Ohio laws (concerning commerce, 
corporations, partnerships, unfair competi- 


' tion, probate, and hours of labor) concur 


with laws of other states in form and con- 
tent. W Philip Thomas and Carol ‘Thomas 
51 are on an economics assignment in 
Malawi. 


j 95 f A volunteer with the Allen 


Memorial Art Museum, Nancy Cooper 
assists visitors to Frank Lloyd Wright’s 


1 Notes 


Weltzheimer/Johnson House. As a long- 
time Oberlin resident, she held several posi- 
tions at the College, including assistant to 
president Emil Danenberg, associate dean of 
residential life, and as a counselor in 

Student Support Services. Nancy is a 

Kendal of Oberlin resident and volunteers 
with the Living and Learning Institute and 
the Hot Meals Program. 


1952 Retired from college teaching, 
Aldo Mancinelli continues private instruct- 
ing in St. Louis, Chicago, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. During the past year, he played 
concerts in Illinois, Texas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, California, and London. Aldo 
and his wife made a June trip to Prague 
where he recorded the Beethoven 4th 
Concerto with the Czech National Orchestra. 
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1999 
Reunion Classes 


Fifth Reunion 
Classes of 1993, 1994, and 1995 


Twentieth Reunion 
Classes of 1978, 1979, 1980 


Twenty-Fifth Reunion 
Class of 1974 


Fortieth Reunion 
Classes of 1958, 1959, and 1960 


Fiftieth Reunion 
Class of 1949 


Half-Century Club Reunions 
Classes of 1929, 1934, 1939, 1944 


Commencement-Reunion Weekend will be held 
on campus May 28-31, 1999. For more infor- 
mation, contact the Alumni Association at 
(440) 775-8692 or at 
Alumni. Office@oberlin.edu 
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The CD includes Beethoven’s Ne/ cor piu 
variations and the Sonata Opus 31 No. 3. E- 
mail: amancin@aol.com W During the sum- 
mer, Peace Corps volunteer Lawrence 
Siddall taught English at a camp in north- 
ern Poland and traveled through Prague, 
Swidnica, Krakow, and Zakopane. On his 
trip he met Emily Harville ’98. Larry is one 
of only 430 senior Peace Corps volunteers, a 
group honored by a Senior Appreciation 
Day held in May. For his achievements he 
received written accolades from the director 
of the corps, Mark Gearan, and President 
Clinton. 


1953 For notable contributions to 
the teaching of physics,” Edwin F. Taylor 
was given the Oersted Medal, the highest 
award of the American Association of 
Physics ‘Teachers. A former professor at 
MIT and Wesleyan, where he spent most of 
his professional career, he was editor of the 
American Journal of Physics for five years and 
served on the steering committee of the 
Introductory University Physics Project. 
Edwin, besides his published texts, CO- 
authored award-winning special relativity 
computer software designed for students 
and taught a series of physics courses over 
the Internet for Montana State University. 
Previously working in physics education- 
related work at Boston University and with 
the Physics Education Group at the 
University of Washington, Edwin is 
employed by the Center for Innovation in 
Learning at Carnegie Mellon. 


1955 i July Mimi Kistenmacher 
Christianson’s home on Folly Creek in 
Accomac, Virginia, housed a reunion of for- 
mer May Cottage roommates. In attendance 
at Mimi’s four-day gathering were Les 
Michaels Goodwich, Duffy Birge Keller, 
Chloe Dandison Nolan, and Elly Veeder 
Segal. W Jim Newman lives in San 
Francisco, where he has resided since 1956. 
Previously the director of the Dilexi Gallery, 
he produced a film on Sun Ra, Space is the 
Place, and is president of Other Minds, Inc., 
a non-profit music festival organization 
based in the city. Each year Other Minds 
invites eight to 12 composers to participate 
in the Djerassi Resident Artists Program and 
give live performances in San Francisco. 
Besides non-profit work, Jim is a managing 
director of ‘temple World USA, a travel 
company offering very select tours of south- 
ern Africa and the Turquoise Coast. 
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1958 via private 40th reunion of 
friendships born at Oberlin, Marlene 
Maass Kolbert was reacquainted with Kurt 
Anschel, Joe Browdy, Robert V. Murphy, 
and Sara Ann Sommers. The old friends 
gathered in the Brandywine country and 
hope to hold future reunions. 
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4 9 5 9 In August Joaquin Marroquin 
took part in a National Congress of Writers 
held in Quetzaltenango, Guatemala. ‘Uhe 
congress was organized by Comunidad de 
Fscritores de Guatemala in collaboration 
with the Grupo de Escritores “Los 

Quijotes.” Joaquin is a mem- 
ber of both groups and con- 
tributed three poems to 
Pedernal, the magazine of 
poetry, short stories, and 
narratives published by the 
National Congress. With the 
initiative of “Los Quijotes,” 
he recorded a program 
including piano works of Chopin, Enrique 
Granados, Jesus Castillo, and Manuel de 
Falla that will be promoted on Cultural TV. 


Marroquin 


1961 4 performing member of the 
Tuesday Musical Club in Akron, Ohio, 
Katherine Gerson DeBolt was selected 
program chair for Akron’s fall chamber 
music series, “The Friends Of Music.”. A 
member of the Ohio Chamber Orchestra in 
Cleveland, she has performed numerous 
concerts as a soloist and chamber musician. 
In 1992 she helped create annual summer 
concerts in midcoast Maine, where she 
appeared with pianist Don Rankin ’60. 
Katherine is a member of the Kent 
Camerata, a vocal/instrumental group 
ensemble which began in 1995 as a part of 
the Kent-in-Florence program. The group 
toured Ireland for three weeks and has 
appeared at Bates College and universities in 
Phoenix, ‘Toronto, and Kent. She is a violist 
for Crystal CD 347, Bassoon Music of the 20th 
Century, performing in Bernard Heiden’s 
Quartet for Bassoon and Strings. She is mar- 
ried to bassoonist David DeBolt. Address: 
1227 Fairview Drive, Kent, OH 44240. W 
Robert Houser’s play Empty Places was pro- 
duced in July by The Dayton Playhouse as 
part of the National Festival of New Work, 
FutureFest ’98. One of the contest adjudica- 
tors was Oni Faida Lampley ’81. 


_ member of the Washington, 


_ professor at the University 


1962 


In June Carol Schutzman Esterbauer held 
a mini Oberlin-in-Salzburg reunion with 
Gail Gront ’63 and Conny Prestel 63. Gail 
runs Kentucky Institute’s 
five-week Salzburg program 
for musically-minded under- 
graduates from U.S. col- 
leges, and this summer 
Connie and Carol taught the 
voice and clarinet students. 
Carol is semi-retired from 
teaching and is business 
manager for her husband’s exclusive aquari- 
um cabinet business. Address: Wanghausen 
94, A-5122, Ach, Austria. Phone: 0043- 
7727-2369. E-mail: esterbauer@E Unet.at. 


Esterbauer 


1963 Ricer University appointed 
Richard D. Chamberlain vice president for 
development and university relations. A 
development specialist with 30 years experi- 
ence, Richard has held previ- 
ous development positions at 
four colleges and two medi- 
cal centers, most recently as 
vice president for develop- 
ment at Cook Children’s 
Medical Center in Fort 
Worth, Texas. He was award- 
ed the Council for the 
Advancement and Support of Education’s 
Circle of Excellence in Educational 
Fundraising Award in 1993 and 1994 and is 
a member of the Association of Healthcare 
Philanthropy, the American Association of 
Medical Colleges, and has served on the 
board of directors of the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce. W Parents, 
Families and Friends of Lesbians and Gays 
(PFLAG), a support, education, and advoca- 
cy organization promoting the health and 
well-being of gay, lesbian, and bisexual peo- 
ple and their family and friends, named 


Chamberlain 


| Kirsten Kingdon the new executive direc- 


tor of the 400-chapter orga- 
nization. An attorney who 
most recently practiced law 
in the area of special educa- 
tion, Karen was an active 


D.C., chapter of PFLAG. 
She and her husband John, a 


Kingdon 


of Michigan, have two sons and a daughter. 
Vv Vera J. Hanfmann Weisskopf was 
appointed director of the James Earl Carter 
Library at Georgia Southwestern State 
University. Her daughter, Antonia (Toni) 
Weisskopf ’87, and granddaughter Katie 
reside in Birmington, Alabama, as does her 
son Alex and his family. Address: Creek 
Drive, Americus, GA 31709. E-mail: 
vjw@canes.gsw.edu 
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t 964 Frank Lloyd Wright, a two-part 


biographical documentary written by 
Geoffrey C. Ward, was broadcast national- 
ly on PBS in November. The documentary 
was co-produced by Peter Miller ’84, who is 
also co-producing Geoff's upcoming PBS 
series Jazz. 


| 96 5 Choir director Brian Jones 
toured England in 1997 with The Trinity 
Choir of Trinity Church, Copley Square, 
Boston. Services were sung at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and St. 
Botolph’s Church, and concerts were pre- 
sented at several other cathedrals and 
churches. W Last year Cathy Schnelker 
earned her doctorate from the University of 


Illinois. With her DMA in cello perfor- 


mance and a minor in the field of computer- | 


assisted instruction, Cathy trains disabled 
students in the use of computers and assis- 
tive technology at the University of Illinois. 
Address: 1005 E. Willard, Urbana, IL 
61801. E-mail: cschnelk@staff.uiuc.edu V 
Having earned a doctorate in evolutionary 
psychology from the University of St. 
Andrews in Scotland, Joanne Tanner stud- 
ies cognition in the great apes. Her doctoral 
research explored the spontaneous gestural 
communication of a group of zoo-living 
lowland gorillas. Joanne returned to school 
in 1989, but she did not give up her music 
career. Performing chamber music with the 
Andiamo Trio and Paris String Quartet, she 
also teaches 25 private violin and viola stu- 
dents each week. She expects to teach pri- 
matology courses next year at a nearby uni- 
versity. Address: 3071 Dover Drive, Santa 
Cruz, CA 95065. E-mail: jtannerl@com- 
puserve.com 


| 966 Joan Heller is the head of the 
voice department at Meadows School of the 
Arts, Southern Methodist University. E- 
mail: jheller@mail.smu.edu 


i 967 BankBoston manager 


Katherine Krister is a volunteer at the 
Boston Night Center, a facility she helped 
found ten years ago which provides the 
homeless with hot meals, counseling, and 
shelter. Katherine’s work earned her a 
3ankBoston Golden Eagle Award, an honor 
presented annually to members of the Eagle 
Corps, a group of employee volunteers. 


1968 thanks to new protease 


inhibitors, Roger Goodman has “tri- 
umphed” over AIDS and says that after 
two-and-a-half years of serious illness, he 
was “brought back to life from knockin’ on 
Heaven’s Door.” He now has “more energy 
than he knows how to use” and can do any- 
thing, including climbing stairs. Roger is a 
lecturer in harpsichord and baroque music 
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Carl Bewig’s 


. spent the 1997-98 academic year on 
sabbatical leave from my position as director 
_ of college counseling at Phillips Academy in 
_ Andover, Massachusetts. Recently returned 
_ from a magnificent year of travel, study, and 


_ year was, from every angle, a total success. 

~ What | hadn’t realized when | launched my 

_ sabbatical—but now appreciate and treasure 
_ beyond my wildest dreams—was how 

_ important my Oberlin connections would be 


_and in my journeys to far-flung places, the 
_ existence. Let me count the ways ... 


month residency at the Vermont home of 
~ Oberlin English professor and dear friend 


_ Jones ’70. Nick and Sue own a chamber 
_ music camp on Lake Dunmore and are in 
_ Vermont during the summer months. Their 


_ the first chapter of my sabbatical, a time to 
decompress, revel in the natural beauty of 

_ my surroundings, read, and explore. My 

_ daughter Wendy was married in Maine in 

_ September, an occasion that drew a number 

of Obies, including the bride’s parents, Carl 


ter Laura Bewig ’91, Oberlin College 

- Alumni Association Executive Director 
Midge Brittingham ’60, her son Billy ’87 
and daughter-in-law Lyn Freundlich ’87, 

_ Jim Lubetkin ’64, Gayle Taylor Rich ’63, 
_ and the groom's cousin, Robert Wilson 


~ Vermont, overlooking the Champlain Valley. | 
~ had gotten to know Bill when he served as 
president of the Alumni Association, and | 
had admitted their son Robert '80 to the 
2 College in the mid-’70s when | served as 

- director of admissions.Among my out-of- 

"state visitors to Vermont were Charlie 
_ Wantman ’63 and his wife, Roberta from 


one of the pivitol people in my life. He 


Excellent Sabbatical: 
The Oberlin 


Network in Action 


By Carl Bewig ’62 


reflection, | can say unequivocally that the 


in insuring that success. Throughout the year 
Oberlin network was like an overlay on my 


__ My sabbatical year began with a two- 


Nick Jones and his wife, Sue Copeland 


cozy cabin on Fern Lake was my home for 


(that’s me!) and Mary Reiss Bewig ’62, sis- 


90. Before | left Vermont | spent a lovely 
afternoon with Bill ’48 and Caroline '46 
Warren at their home in New Haven, 


New Jersey. I've always considered Charlie 


encouraged me to apply for his position in 


the Oberlin admissions office when his 
National Guard unit was activated in 1968. | 
did, and the rest is life-changing history. 


Westward Ho! 

| experienced what the natives called the 
most beautiful fall they had ever known in 
Vermont; and when the temperature 
began to plummet and the leaves were on 
the ground, | closed up the house on Fern 
Lake and headed west. | flew to Seattle 
where | began my Pacific Coast odyssey 
that would end nearly six weeks later in 
Los Angeles. En route Oberlin alumni 
were my hosts, companions, and path- 
crossers. In Seattle | spent a few days with 
Penny Harger ’63 reminiscing about the 
summer of 1961 at Highfield Theater on 
Cape Cod with the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Players, among other recollections. Paul 
Handleman ’88 took me out for brunch 
and on a magnificent tour of the city. He 
and his wife, Mayumi Nishimoto, outlined 
a wonderful trip for me on the Olympic 
Peninsula, which | followed and loved. 

| paid a visit to a friend in the admissions 
office at the University of Oregon in 
Eugene, and while | was waiting for her 

| thumbed through the catalogue and 
noted the names of two Obies whom | 
had admitted to the Conservatory who 
are on the music school faculty: Dean 
Kramer ’73 and Milagro Vargas ’77, 
with whom | had appeared in a production 
of The Gondoliers at Hall Auditorium in the 
mid ’70s. Neither was in, so | left messages 
on their teach- 

ing studio 
doors. During 
my stopover in 
the San 
Francisco Bay 
area | stayed 
with Larry 
Kutner ’74, his 
wife, Cheryl é 6 
Olson, and their Michael Kutner, Larry Kutner °74, 
son, Michael, in 
Lafayette, 
California. At a 
concert of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, | counted eight Obies in the 
ensemble: violists Don Ehrlich ’64, 
Nancy Ellis ’71, John Schoening ’71, 
and Nanci Severence ’79; double bassist 
Lee Ann Crocker ’73; flautist Robin 
McKee ’76; French hornist Robert 
Ward ’77; and percussionist Tom 
Hemphill ’73.1| also caught a glimpse of 
Michael Morgan 779 in the audience, on 
a busman’s holiday from his post as con- 
ductor of the Oakland Symphony across 
the Bay. Duffy Hall Busch '60 and her 
continued on page 35 
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and Cheryl Olson in Lafayette, CA, 


Ava, Aq ava) 
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at DePaul University’s School of Music and 
is excited about the new Willard Martin 
double manual harpsichord he dedicated 
upon its September arrival. He also has a 
private practice in spiritual direction. E- 
mail: rgoodman@condor.depaul.edu 


1969 1 a June episode of ABC News, 
correspondent Robert Krulwich investigat- 
ed “The Secret Life of Barbie.” Robert 
spoke to Barbie creator Ruth Handler, 
Barbie collectors, fans, and objectors and 
traced the history and phases of the doll’s 
evolution. W The one-woman show ou Do 
What You Do was performed by Deborah 
Lubar at the Cleveland Play House in 
August. In a part written by her roommate, 
Marianne Lust, Deborah portrayed a mem- 
ber of the Nazi resistance, Countess Maria 
von Maltzan, and traced her smuggling of 
Jews out of Hitler’s Germany. After leaving 
her head position in the theater department 
at Smith College 12 years ago, Deborah has 
studied energy and spiritual healing tech- 
niques. W 1998 marked Alice White’s 25th 
year living in New York City. A professional 
actress, she has many regional and off- 
Broadway credits and recently completed 
three-and-a-half months of rotating reper- 
tory at the Barter Theatre in Virginia. Alice 
has been an avid environmentalist for 25 
years, 22 of them with a 
local recycling center, and is 
a Citizen Pruner. She says 
she “may be the only woman 
in New York with a handsaw 
in her purse.” Alice is in her 
fourth year of volunteering 
as a book PAL, reading to 
children in a nearby elemen- 
tary school. ‘Iwo of her closest friends are 
Karen Luxtou Gourgey and Sherry 
Zannoth ’68, from whom she takes voice 
lessons. Address: 235 2nd Avenue, #46, New 
York, NY 10003. Phone: (212)674-1762. 


1970 Funded by a one-year 


Individual Artist’s Grant from the city of 
Cincinnati, photographer Connie Springer 
created “OUR FAMILIES: A Celebration 
of Adoption,” an exhibit displayed in 
Cincinnati last summer. In celebration of 
diversity and non-traditional families, her 
photographs showed adoptive families of 
different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
Connie is part of an adoptive family and has 
taken extensive photographs of her husband 
and two sons, who are from Korea and 
Vietnam. 
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1971 Larry Abraham is associate 
dean for teacher education and student ser- 
vices in the College of Education at the 
University of ‘Texas at Austin. He remains 
active in biomechanics and neuromotor 
control teaching and research in the 
University’s exercise science, biomedical 
engineering, and neuroscience programs. 0 
Barbie enthusiast Joe Blitman and his part- 
ner of 18 years, Kevin Mulligan, have a mail 
order business, Joe’s Barbies, selling vintage 
and newer Barbie dolls. Each year they 
sponsor ten All-Barbie doll sales around the 
U.S., and they produced Joe Blitman’s Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll, the first video explaining 
all the information needed to collect Barbie. 
Joe starred with Leeza Gibbons in Mattel’s 
“Barbie as Scarlett O’Hara” Infomercial, 
and he has appeared as a Barbie expert on 
Leeza, CBS Morning News, and innumerable 
documentaries. He is also the author of 


! BARBIE Doll & Her Mod, Mod, Mod, Mod 


World of Fashion, the first full-color guide to 
Barbie apparel of 1967-1972. Joe and Kevin 
live with their fox terrier, Nick, in a 1920’s 
pink Italianate villa in the Hollywood hills. 
V Philip Elmer-DeWitt is assistant man- 
aging editor at TIME Magazine. He has 
worked at TIME for more than 15 years, 


_ where he has written about science, sex, and 


computers in 450 articles and 15 cover sto- 
ries, and now directs the magazine’s cover- 
age of science, medicine, and technology. 
He lives in Brooklyn with his wife and three 
daughters. E-mail: ped@well.com W After 
living outside the U.S. since 1976 (in 
Ethiopia, Brazil, Mozambique, South Africa, 
and England), Steve Hardy returned to the 
U.S. where he is director for program 
development with the Overseas Council for 


_ Theological Education. He also functions as 


the dean of the council’s Theological 
Resource Center, where he helps coordinate 
an international team that facilitates the 
development of in-context leadership train- 
ing throughout the Two-thirds world. Based 
in Indianapolis, Steve and his wife, a writer 
of children’s literature, are close to their 
daughters. Katie is in her junior year at 


_ Macalester College, and Erica is a sopho- 


more at Wheaton College. 


1972 Phil and Deborah Wells 
Clinton moved to Moscow and work at the 
Anglo American School. Phil is the middle 
school principal, and Deborah is the middle 
school librarian. Address: Anglo American 
School, American Embassy, Box M, 00141, 


| Helsinki, Finland. 
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| 974 on March 7 Kathy Chiavola 
and the Nashville Chamber Orchestra pre- 
miered the song cycle The Ties that Bind. ¥ 
Since graduation from Oberlin, Lauri Lee 
Ramey earned an MA in English and cre- 
ative writing and a PhD in English from the 
University of Chicago. Lauri’s dissertation 
is the first authorized critical study of con- 
temporary American poet Michael Palmer. 
Married to Martin Ramey, senior minister 
of First Christian Church in Norfolk, she 
has five children and is the creative writing 
professor at Hampton University. She is 
also director of the newly-established 
African-American Poets-in-Residence series 
and first curator of the country’s only 
African American Poetry Archive estab- 
lished last spring at Hampton. The archive, 
including the work of Calvin Hernton, 
holds original manuscripts and correspon- 
dence as well as personal memorabilia of 
the collected poets. Lauri says, “Not a day 
goes by that I don’t feel a debt of gratitude 
to the creative writing program at Oberlin.” 
V Traveling to Caesaria, Israel, last winter, 
David A. Yeagley presented a public lec- 
ture on his new theory of musical harmony 
and composition and performed examples 
of his new form of cantorial expression. He 
also performed on his Comanche Indian 
flute. The program was a benefit concert 
for ELIYA, a national charity for children 
who are visually impaired or blind. 
Throughout his stay, David was introduced 
first-hand to many Jewish customs and tra- 
ditions, and, because his arrival coincided 
with the celebration of the 50th year of 
Israeli’s statehood, he participated in many 
special events. David teaches humanities, 
literature, music, and psychology at 
Oklahoma State University and the 
University of Central Oklahoma. 


i 975 A teacher of singing and a 
choir conductor in the music department at 
the University of Vermont, David 
Neiweem was promoted to full professor 
and named chair of the music department. 
Last summer he was the music director of 
the Internationales Musik-Festival “Pitten 
Classics” in Pitten, Lower Austria. In 
Austria and the Czech Republic he conduct- 
ed Brahms’ “Ein deutsches Requiem,” a 
program of American music, and an all 
Mozart program. He and his partner, hor- 
nist Alan Parshley, celebrated 19 years 
together by moving to a house in the sub- 
urbs. They are busy renovating, gardening, 
cooking, eating, studying, practicing, and 
performing. David and Alan met in gradu- 
ate school in Madison, Wisconsin. 
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q 976 As he continues to practice law, 
Matt Pavuk’s career “spirals ever down- 
ward,” and he attempts “to avoid the rav- 
ages of hell” through his activity at the 
Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church. Matt 
lives with his wife, Cheryl Browning, “Ted 
the Silent,” Cheryl’s aspiring-filmmaker son, 
and Jake the Leaking Dog, in a 100-year- 
old house located in D.C. He says he may 
vote republican for mayor if not stopped. E- 
mail: pavukmatt@aol.com W Shepley 
Bulfinch Richardson and Abbott (SBRA) 
Architects of Boston named Katharine L. 
Watts director of marketing. She oversees 
all marketing, communica- 
tions, and business develop- 
ment programs for the firm 
and leads the overall strate- 
gic planning effort. 
Previously the leader of her 
own consulting practice in 
Princeton, New Jersey, 
Katharine lectures frequent- 
ly on marketing for professional service 
firms. She addressed the 1997 AIA National 
Convention and was the 1995 guest speaker 
at the Princeton Graduate School of 
Architecture. A member of the Society for 
Marketing Professional Services, the Public 
Relations Society of America, and the 
National Association of Real Estate Editors, 
Katharine lives in Weston, Massachusetts. 


Watts 


1977 Jamie Greenblatt and Barry 
Waldman ’79 announce the adoption of 
Raviv Gabriel Greenblatt Waldman, born 
December 8, 1997. They live in Berkeley, 
California. W Joining sister Madeleine, 
Johanna Shaw Maier was born to Scott 
Maier and Judy Shaw. After 20 years of 
newspaper reporting, Scott sold his Seattle 
houseboat and moved east to attend a PhD 
program at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. He plans to teach 
journalism full-time. Address: 381 Wesley 
Court, Chapel Hill, NC 27516. Phone: 
(919)967-4371. E-mail: smaier@ 
email.unc.edu W After his July 1997 mar- 
riage to Janet DesLaurises, Will Morris was 
named the head women’s basketball coach 
and head men’s golf coach at Whittier 
College. He and his wife spent much of the 
last year traveling in Canada, Europe, 
Australia, and New Zealand. W In an 
August 18 garden ceremony at her mother’s 
home, Lucinda Marie Tear married Jeffrey 
Robert Cordell. Lucinda is a statistician 
with Parametrix, Inc., an environmental 
consulting firm in Kirland, Washington. 
John is a staff Fisheries Biologist. ‘The cou- 
ple lives in Seattle. 
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ll 978 In May 1995 Jolie Solomon’s 
daughter Lily was born. Still employed at 
Newsweek, Jolie moved back to her child- 
hood home town and is “happily suburban.” 
She is a single mother and contemplating 
employment outside of the media. Address: 


16 East Cedar Lane, Maplewood, NJ 07040. 


E-mail: jsolom@nwnet.newsweek.com 
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¢ 979 Warren Butt and Elaine 
Schmerling ’86 welcomed Jordan Nathan 
Butt on December 29, 1997. He joins 5- 
year-old sister Shira. Warren works hard, 
and Elaine is semi-retired from the profes- 
sional world, active in Arden, and consider- 


_ ing consulting work. W After nearly 14 


years practicing general dentistry in 
Evanston, Illinois, Susan Becker 
Doroshow relocated to a “dream office” in 
Skokie. She and her husband Bill celebrated 
16 years of marriage in June. Address: +940 
Coyle Avenue, Skokie, IL 60077. Phone: 
(847)677-0089. W In June Michael Woos 
became the senior category manager of 
Manco’s office/stationary groups. He is 
responsible for marketing and category 
management of Manco’s CareMail(r) line of 
mailing and shipping products to the mass 
market channel. Michael previously spent 
15 years at American Greetings and lives in 
Bay Village, Ohio. 


SS Er 


1980 Married to Alan Manifold in 
1996, Adrienne Stengel lives with her hus- 
band and his two children in West 
Lafayette, Indiana. She earned an MA in 
mental health counseling and started a pri- 
vate therapy practice in the fall. Before her 
marriage, Adrienne served six years at the 
Baha’i World Centre in Haifa, Israel. E- 
mail: manifold@bigdog.lib.purdue.edu 


! 98 i Suzanne Chasalow married 
Edward Bachmann April 8 in Berkeley, 
California. She is a freelance hornist in the 
San Francisco Bay Area and performs as 
third horn with the Santa Rosa Symphony 
and the Women’s Philharmonic, as a mem- 
ber of the Women’s Philharmonic Brass 
Quintet, and as a regular sub with other 
orchestras and chamber groups. ‘Teaching 
private lessons, Suzanne is also involved in a 
special program at UC Berkeley and leads 


workshops in movement/body awareness for 


musicians. Edward is a clinical hypnothera- 
pist with a private practice and teaching 
career. Address: 806 Washington Avenue, 
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all Busch °60 and David Busch 
Cruz, CA, November 1997 


n roommate Gary Schwartz ’62 who 
n teaching in the law school at UCLA 
| years. Staying up late to shoot the 
was reminiscent of many-a-night on 
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sloria is director of libraries at UCLA 


with Diane Kenty '77, president- 
the Alumni Association. In early 
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Albany, CA 94706. E-mail: Sashacom@ 
aol.com W Adam Gordon Gardner was born 
to Eve Gordon and Michael Gardner July 
21, 1997. Eve earned her doctorate in clini- 
cal psychology 1 in 1991 and has a private 
practice in Chicago. Address: 4055 North 
Greenview #2, Chicago, [eOUGLSs.y 
Pocahontas II: Fourney to a New World features 
the voice of Judy Kuhn in the singing role 
of Pocahontas. W Amy Ascher Linde and 
her husband David announce the birth of 
their third child, William Ascher Linde. 
William joined his siblings Lauren and 
Darcy November 30, 1997. After ten years 
Amy was down-sized from Pepsi-Cola and 
seeks something part-time that is “worth- 
while and interesting.” W Before finishing 
his lecturing responsibilities at the Instituto 
Tecnol6gico de Santo Domingo in the capi- 
tal of the Dominican Republic, Dale 
Mathews was awarded a Fulbright fellow- 
ship to teach under the Caribbean Lecturing 
Program during part of the 1997-98 aca- 
demic year. He taught a course and carried 
out other activities based on his research of 
the Dominican Republic’s export processing 
zone industries. W After serving two years as 
a legal editor at the legal publisher Matthew 
Bender & Co., Careen Shannon returned 
to the practice of law in January, accepting 
an offer to join the law firm Fragomen, Del 
Rey, Bernsen & Loewy, P.C., as a senior 
associate in its New York office. FDB&L is 
the nation’s premier law firm specializing in 
immigration and nationality law, and Careen 
specializes in securing employment-based 
immigrant and non-immigrant visas for 
multinational executives, foreigners of 
extraordinary ability, and persons with spe- 
cialized skills. She is responsible for the 
firm’s internal and external communications, 
serves on the business development and 
website committees, and heads its Japanese 
Practice Group. Careen also maintains her 
interest in asylum law and in special legal 
provisions that assist battered immigrant 
woman to achieve permanent residence in 
the US. She lives in the Park Slope section 
of Brooklyn with her 8-year-old daughter 
Rachel and their two cats. W Paul Weiner 
earned his PhD in mathematics from Notre 
Dame in May. He and his family (Kathy, 
Ben, age 9, Laura, age 6, and Ralph the dog) 
moved back to Minnesota, where he is a 
teacher in the mathematics department at 
Saint Mary’s University. Address: 261 Oak 
Leaf Drive, Winona, MN 55987. E-mail: 
pweiner@smumn.edu 


4 982 Employed by the University of 
Connecticut, Monica (Nickie) Bock and 
James Hughes ’83 bought a house six miles 
from the campus. The house is located on 
the spot of an old commune, and they are 
working on renovations. Nickie showed two 
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art installations this year, both centering 
around glycerin soap-cast chairs, and she 
attended the May International Sculpture 
Conference held in Chicago. James received 
a grant from the Centers for Disease 
Control and divides his time between teach- 
ing and research. Part of his work involves 
paying heroin injectors to be interviewed, 
educating them on how not to spread AIDS, 
and paying them for every person they send 
in to be interviewed. In June he and his 


_ associates were in Geneva where they pre- 


- sented this research to the World AIDS 


meetings. Monica and James have two chil- 
dren, Thea, age 5, and Tristan, age 2 1/2. V 
In his 16th season as principal percussionist 
of the Royal Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra in England, Graham C. Johns 
and his wife Jill are raising their 3-year-old 


son Jasper. Graham was selected for the sec- 
ond time to perform with the World 


Symphony Orchestra and played in Baden- 
Baden, Germany, conducted by Valerie 


| Gergiev. In his first World Orchestra 


appearance, he performed in Geneva with 
Sir George Solti to celebrate the 50th 


' anniversary of the United Nations. 
' Continuing to give orchestral percussion 


master classes throughout the UK and 
Europe, Graham recently lead sessions at 


_ the Paris Conservatoire, Lyon 


Conservatoire, Amsterdam Sweelinck 
Conservatorium, and the Conservatory of 
Geneva, as well as in Spain, Luxembourg, 
Iceland, London, Manchester, and 
Edinburgh. He owns Graham C. Johns 
Percussion, a retail company specializing in 
the distribution of percussion instruments in 
the UK and Europe and is becoming a 
“fanatic vegetable grower.” E-mail: 
Gcjperc@aol.com W Anne Bretzfield 
Ostroff and her husband Larry have a new 
son, Joshua Benjamin, born March 14, 1997. 
At ten weeks, Joshua and his now 5-year-old 
sister Liora attended part of Anne’s 15th 
Oberlin reunion. E-mail: jallo2@juno.com 
Vv Due to complications from chemotherapy 
for acute myelogenous leukemia, Emily 
Miller Troxell’s husband of two years, Jerry 
‘Troxell, passed away in June. Emily took a 
partial leave of absence from work while 


Jerry was in the hospital and is now back at 


her job as librarian of the Missouri 
Historical Society, where she has worked for 
nine years. She says she feels fortunate to 
have found a job that is such a good match 
for her. She is active in the Unitarian 
Church where Jerry directed choir for two 
years and which “continues to be a very 
important source of support.” Emily was 
glad to see old friends Melissa Cook and 


Julie Landau ’83 in New York at Julie’s sum- 


mer wedding. W “A few notches up from 
down-and-out in London,” Brent Wolff is a 
social demographer at London School of 


_ Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, a job 
entailing teaching and a lot of traveling, 

_ mostly in Africa. He says the pay is small, 

- but he enjoys life in London, including the 
_ people and the weather. 


| 1983 George Perlov is the vice 

| president of planning and research at the 

' Advertising Council, which he joined in 

| May. The Council is the presenter of 

_ Smokey the Bear and “A Mind is a Terrible 

_ Thing to Waste,” as well as communications 

_ regarding various social marketing issues 

affecting families and children. George 

_ enjoys his new job and says it’s a good way 

to use his 10-plus years in the advertising 

_ business to help good causes. He attended 
the Alumni Weekend in September. W In 

| February Jonathan Pincus married Vo Thi 

Thu Huong in Hanoi. The couple moved in 

August to London where Jonathan is a lec- 

turer in economics at the School of Oriental 

and African Studies at the University of 

London. W A licensed clinical social worker 

_ working with women with AIDS/HIV at the 

| University of California, San Francisco, 

Claire Siverson resides in the city with her 

partner of eight years, Renee Smith. Claire 

volunteers as a psychotherapist for the 

Alternative Family Project, an agency pro- 

viding low-fee therapy to lesbians/gays/bi- 

sexuals/transgenders and their families and 

_ sings in a lesbian and gay jazz a cappella 

| group, “Second Nature.” In August she 

started a small private practice. E-mail: 

claires@itsa.ucsf.edu 


H 984 In the “tradition of Oberlin 
alums who didn’t know each other at 
Oberlin, but ended up married anyway,” 
Daylanne English and Eugene Shenk ’82 
married June 27 in Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. Alums in attendance includ- 
_ ed Jay Bordage, Judy Finn, Randi Kelly, 

- Rachel Lerner, Susan Mack, Liz 

_ (Elizabeth) Steel ’81, Frank Ciulla ’83, 

| David Forman ’83, Leslie Loveless ’83, Eric 
| Smalley ’85, and Ellie Goodman ’87. 

| Address: 21 Conway Street #2, Roslindale, 

| MA 02131. E-mail: DKE4b@aol.com VW 

| Marie Hartley and her partner, Laura Gill, 
' formalized their commitment to each other 
_ in an August 16, 1997, ceremony. Obies in 
attendance were Janet English, Pam 

| Sebestyen, Emily Clark Victorson, Lynn 
| Kelly ’73, Beth Fouhy ’83, and Tom 

| Colohan ’89. Their daughter, Ella Gill 
Hartley, was born June 26. While preparing 
for further studies, Marie continues her 
message therapy practice on Cape Cod. She 
plans to enroll in a physician assistant pro- 
gram in 1999. W Peter Miller co-produced 
Frank Lloyd Wright, a two-part biogt aphic, al 
documentary aired nationally on PBS in 

| November. The film was directed by Ken 


| 
| 
| 
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Burns, with whom he has collaborated pre- 
viously on various projects, and written by 
Geoftrey C. Ward ’64. Peter is also co- pro- 
ducing Jazz, a forthcoming series on the 
history of jazz written by Geoffrey. 


1985 After 12 years in New York, 
Paul Brockmann’s company transferred 
him to southern California. He is vice presi- 
dent of manufacturing for McMullen Argus 
Publishing, which publishes 33 special 
interest magazines, including Surfing, 
Volleyball, Truckin’, and Lowrider. Paul is 
responsible for the design, production, and 
printing of all magazines and ancillary 
materials. Enjoying California, he has made 
many new friends through various sporting 
activities and has taken a serious interest in 
tennis. His Spanish colonial home is in a 
beachfront neighborhood in Long Beach. 
Address: 253A Covina Avenue, Long Beach, 
CA 90803. Phone: (562)439-0363. E-mail: 
paulb@mcmullenargus.com W In June 
Mezzo-soprano Denyce Graves performed 
with the National Symphony Orchestra at 
the Wolf Trap 27th annual summer fund- 
raiser. The event at the Virginia concert 
arena featured opera and show tunes and 
attracted Sen. John Warner, R.-Va., Rep. 
Tom Davis, R.-Va., Sen. Chuck Robb, D.- 
Va., and House Minority Leader Dick 
Gephardt. W Having resigned from his 
position in the Earth and Planetary Science 
Department at Harvard, Charles Harvey 
took a job at MIT and moved with Jennifer 
Soalt and their 2-year-old son Tobias into a 
small house in Concord, Massachusetts. 
Previously an assistant professor of environ- 
mental science, Charles now holds an 
equivalent faculty position at MIT in the 
Environmental Engineering Program and 
studies hydrology and pollutant transport. 
Jennifer is freelance writing and raising 
Toby. Address: 123 Peter Spring Road, 
Concord, MA 01742. Phone: (978)369- 
0863. E-mail: charvey@mit.edu W Anne 
Hatch and Joel Zimmerer announce the 
March 16 birth of their son, Lorenzo David 
Hatch Zimmerer. E-mail: zimhat@ 
utah.uswest.net W This fall Renee Monson 
became an assistant professor of sociology 
at Hobart & William Smith Colleges. Via 
telecommuting, her husband, Phil Gleason, 
is a senior economist for Mathematica 
Policy Research in Princeton, New Jersey. 
Address: 9 Jefferson Avenue, Geneva, NY 
14456. W The web hosts the first install- 
ment of Cliff Thompson’s novella, / Reckon 
It’s Mine Now (www.timbooktu.com).Cliff 
also has a story in Breaking the Ice, the fic- 
tion anthology edited by Terry McMillan, 
and is a senior editor at the Bronx office of 
H.W. Wilson Co., a publisher of reference 
books. He and his wife, Amy Peck ’84, have 
two daughters—Maggie, born November 
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12, 1993, and Eliza, born July 14, 1998. E- 
mail: cthompson@hwwilson, com 


i 986 ‘The new publisher for 


Scholastic Ear ly Childhood Today and Scholastic 
Farent & Child, Elen Kremer Christian 
welcomed her second son, Maxwell John, 
April 10. Scholastic Parent & Child is read by 
5 million parents nationwide, and Ellen 
says, “It is wonderful to have a job that is a 
natural extension of my life.” W Ina 
September 13, 1997, ceremony held in 
Massachusetts, Poppea (Poppy) Dorsam 
married Edward Dagnese, with .her mother, 
Anne Francoise Perrault 60, in attendance. 
The couple is enjoying life in their new San 
Francisco house. Poppy teaches, freelances, | 
and manages her cello quartet “Fogtown 4.” 
Vv Accumulating graduate degrees in busi- 
ness, Stephanie Johnson is the director of 
finance for Cullman Ventures, Inc., the 
owner of At-A-Glance calendar products. 
She still plays the piano. Address: 50 
Meredith Lane, Stamford, CT 06903. 
Phone: (203)968-9659. E-mail: 
sjohnson@netaxis.com W Ann Vandenberg 
has started a fin-de-siecle discussion group 
in fin-de-millennium San Francisco. The 
group discusses music, literature, and art of 
early modernists living in various cities 
between the 1880s and 1914. The first 
focus was Paris; the next is Vienna. To par- 
ticipate or share ideas about discussion 
groups contact Anna. Phone: (415)553- 
5645. E-mail: avanden@sirius.com W An 
assistant professor of strings at Susquehanna 
University, Jennifer Sacher Wiley earned 
her DMA in June from the University of 
Michigan. She says she is thankful to the 
Oberlin casts of Tenderland, Bessie, and 
Pirates for preparing her for her first- 
semester conducting of West Side Story. Jen, 
Peter, and Joanna (age 4) live in Lewisburg. 
Address: 301 S. 21st Street, Lewisburg, PA 
17837. Phone: (717)522-9728. E-mail: jswi- 
ley@susqu.edu 
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Carl Bewig *62 (as the 
Mikado) and Sandra 
Provost 62 in Rome, 
February 1998 


1987 Jeffrey Auerbach was married 
June 15, 1997, in Claremont, California, to 
Nancy Neiman, a professor of international 
relations and economics at Scripps College. 
Though several Obies were invited, only 
one, Jeffrey’s father, Jerold Auerbach ’57, 
was able to attend. The couple honey- 
mooned in Italy. In September Jeffrey 
began teaching at Stanford. Address: 1244 
N. College Avenue, Claremont, CA 91711. 
Phone: (909)621-9356. E-mail: 
NNauerbach@aol.com W RN/PHN Nicole 
Boyer Barnett was named associate direc- 
tor of In-Vivo Studies at BAbCO, a 
biomedical device research, testing, and 
training facility in Berkeley, California. E:- 
mail: nicoleb@babco.com 
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Website: www.babco.com W Radio producer 
Susannah Erler works on the development 
of a new kid’s show, Kid’s Earth and Sky, a 
companion series to the nationally syndicat- 
ed Earth and Sky Radio Series. Address: P.O. 
Box 7931, Austin, TX 78713. 


1988 While The Memphis 
Symphony Orchestra searches for a new 
music director, Vincent L. Danner is resi- 
dent conductor for the 1998-99 and 1999- 
2000 concert season. Vincent is working 
closely with symphony officials on commu- 
nity outreach endeavors and establishing 
objectives and strategies for improving the 
orchestra’s musical education component. 
He conducted the symphony over the past 
three seasons on several occasions for 


Masterworks, Pops, and special concert pro- | 
_ tory from the University of California, Los 


grams, including the symphony’s annual 
Martin Luther King, Jr., Commemoration 
Concert. Having served as conductor of the 
Memphis Youth Symphony, he has taken 
the group to an invitational in Washington, 
D.C., where they represented Tennessee in 
the National Festival of States, and on an 
Italian tour for the American Music 
Celebration Festival. Vincent is the first 
African-American conductor to be affiliated 
with the Memphis Symphony. Address: 10 
S. Idlewild Street #4, Memphis, TN 38104. 
Phone: (901)274-7569. E-mail: 
Maestro21@aol.com W In November 
Stephanie Gilman’s company Collision 
Theory Theater Ensemble (formerly Girl 
and Co.) presented their fall production, 
Time/Bomb, at the Ohio Theater in New 
York City. They presented The Hungry 


Girls—A Fairy Tale at the New York 


! of Medicine in May and has entered a fami- 


International Fringe Festival in August. VW A | 
_ Washington University. 


_ fellow of Clare College, James Helgeson 


teaches in the faculty of Modern and 
Medieval Languages of the University of 
Cambridge. Address: Clare College, 
Cambridge CB2 1TL, UK. E-mail: 


| jsh34@cam.ac.uk. W “Finally deciding to be 


legitimate,” Andrea Lucas married her 


_ long-time partner, Malcolm Howard. Obies 


in attendance included Nina Hasen, wed- 
ding MC David Kukla ’86, Sandy River 86, 


~ Susan Brudos ’87, and Elizabeth Reeves ’87. 
_ Andrea says marriage is really different 


from “coupledom” and that thanks to fellow 
alums she is now an expert on alternative 


_ wedding ceremonies. W Joe McDonald is 


establishing the first AP bureau in 
Shanghai. W Having earned her PhD in his- 


Angeles, in January, Monica Ringer is writ- 


_ ing a book on educational reform in 19th 
_ century Iran. This spring she will begin her 


Mellon research grant at the Library of 


_ Congress. E-mail: ringer.pop.erols.com 


J 989 A former aid to Cleveland 


_ Mayor Michael White, Chris Carmody has 
_ proposed the development of Cleveland 


Media Corp., an independent, non-profit, 


_ film commission group that would entice 


movie producers and their money to 
Cleveland. His proposal was written with a 
grant from the Gund Foundation. Chris is a 


_ vice president of Carmody Advising 


Associates, a Cleveland business and finan- 


_ cial planning firm. W Stephen Eigles grad- 


uated from Georgetown University School 


_ ly practice residency program at George 


1990 nan August 10, 1997, home 
birth, Jasper Clara was born to Charlotte 
Anderson and Jonathan Perry. Jen 
Cohen assisted with the delivery. Charlotte 


is finishing master’s work in counseling psy- 
g bis 


chology, and Jonathan is “banging nails” 
and readying applications to architectural 
schools. Address: 1311 E. Wilson, Madison, 


_ WI 53703. Phone: (608)251-8942. W A 
_ freelance opera singer, Janna Baty made a 


spring debut with the Royal Philharmonic. 
She and her beau of many years, Bruce 
Durazzi 91, moved in together and live in 
New Haven, Connecticut. Bruce works 


| toward a PhD in music theory at Yale. 


Address: 604 Chapel Street #2, New Haven, 
CT 06511. E-mail: janna_baty@ 


_ hotmail.com W Los Angeles resident David 


Herman is a commercial editor for an 
advertising agency. He has worked in com- 


_ mercials for the past five years and is start- 


ing an advertising agency, Iwo Big Dogs 
Advertising, with a Grinnell College alum. 


_ Address: 715 Venice Boulevard, Venice, CA 


90291. E-mail: david_herman@kkp.com ¥ 
On June 14 Jessica K. Roland and Peter R. 


- Kalb ’91 welcomed their first child, Talia 


Sara Michaela. Besides their new jobs as 


_ parents, Jessica is a social worker and Peter 


is completing his PhD in art history at New 
York University. W After completing his 


_ dissertation on welfare policy in August, 
_ Mark Smith “happily” moved back to 


Washington, D.C. He is a health economist 
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for a private firm and conducts independent 
research on the economic impact of violence 
against women. 


| 991 iin Ashford moved to Texas 
and is a senior economic development ana- 
lyst for the city of Dallas. He works with 
‘Tax Increment Financing Districts to help 
redevelop downtown Dallas and was 
appointed by the city of Irving to the 
Executive Board for Preservation and 
Redevelopment. W In a June 7 ceremony 
held at Shearith Israel Synagogue, Adam 
Cole was married to Teresa McDearis. 
Obies in attendance included Alan 
Cheslow, groomsman Aaron McClennen 
92, and Laura Reed ’92. Adam is the proud 
step-father of ‘Teresa’s 11-year-old daughter 
Brandi. Address: 717 Cherokee Avenue S.E., 
Atlanta, GA 30315. Phone: (404)627-7308. 
E-mail: amcole!@Juno.com W Kristin 
Eklund Havekampf married Dean 
Havekampf August 1. Dean is an IS/pur- 
chasing manager for an ISP in Chicago. 
Kristin is a meeting planner for Anderson 
Consulting and sings with the Chicago 
Symphony Chorus. W Formerly employed 
with the venture-capital firm China 
Investment & Development Co., Ltd., Boyd 
R. Jones accepted the position of country 
manager- [aiwan for the telecommunications 
consulting firm US Asia Commercial 
Development Corporation. W A graduate of 
New York Medical College, Jonathan 
Sonne is a general surgery intern for St. 
Vincent’s Hospital in Greenwich Village. 
Address: 101 W. 15th Street, Apt. SBN, 
New York, NY 10011. 


1992 Atertwo years as a “grafisk 
formgivare” in Stockholm, Ravi Jain con- 
firms that “life with a 29 letter alphabet is 
indeed a richer experience.” When not 
indulging in the splendor of European cul- 
tural capital, Ravi works on the year 10,000 
problem (YK10). E-mail: ravi.jain@refer- 
ence.se. W A post-doctorate teacher at 
Harvard, from which he received his PhD in 
musicology, Charles McGuire married 
Sandhya L. Subramanian August 24, 1997. 
Sandhya is a lawyer and graduate of Yale 
Law School. Obies in attendance included 
Andrew Wilson, John Congdon 90, David 
Hobbie ’90, Lisa Whitfield ’90, and Paige 
Sarlin 93. Before receiving his post-doctor- 
ate position, Charles and Sandhya lived in 
Billings, Montana, for a year where Sandhya 
held a judicial clerkship on the 9th Circuit 
Federal Court of Appeals, and Charles fin- 
ished his dissertation “Epic Narration: ‘The 
Oratorios of Edward Elgar.” He has been 
busy academically, presenting a paper titled 
“Nineteenth-Century Musical Represent- 
ations of Judas Iscariot” in April at Montana 
State University, and delivering his paper 
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“Temperance, Tonic Sol-fa and ‘The Dream 
of Gerontius” at the November meeting of 
the American Musicological Society. E-mail: 
meguire@fas.harvard.edu W Married July 18 
in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, Laura J. 
Morrison and Steve Maricich’s ceremony 
was attended by several Obies, including 
Annarelly Conde, Laura Porter, Elizabeth 
Kondorossy 34, Jeff Becker ’91, and Amy 
Etzweiler ’91. Laura is in her second year of 
residency in internal medicine in Cleveland, 
and Steve completed a PhD in neuroscience 
and has two more years of work toward an 
MD. W David Seubert earned his MLIS 
with a specialization in sound and music 
archives at the University of Wisconsin at 
Madison last spring. He is curator of per- 
forming arts collections at the University of 
California, Santa Barbara. W After returning 
from a three-month stint in Nepal, trekking 
and providing medical care to remote 
Himalayan villages, Ted Togliatti returned 
to the states and graduated from the 
University of Cincinnati College of 
Medicine. He married Emilyann Palapo at 
Kelley’s Island, Ohio, in a ceremony attend- 
ed by Chris Welch, Evan House ’90, Craig 
Bell 91, Dwayne Rader ’91, and Bob 
Togliatti 95. The couple resides in Boston 
where ‘Ted is in his second year of training 
in a combined internal medicine/physical 
medicine and rehabilitation residency pro- 
gram; Emilyann is a national accounts man- 
ager for NCRcorp. E-mail: MDR.TOGT@ 
NWH.ORG 
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1993 After three years as a staff 
architect with Kitchen & Associates, 
Architectural Services of Westmont, New 
Jersey, Nikola (Nick) Doichev accepted a 
position with Peter Arfaa Architects in 
Philadelphia and tries to balance a heavy 
work load with preparations for the 
Architects Registration Exam. Nikola’s wife, 
Rachel Hughes-Doichev 92, is in her fourth 
year at the Temple University School of 
Medicine program in Philadelphia. 
Graduation is next May, and she is applying 
to residency programs in internal medicine. 
v Myla Goldberg’s writing appears in 
Virgin Fiction, a short story anthology pub- 
lished by Rob Weisbach Books, as well as in 
the magazine Eclectic Literary Forum. ¥ 
Recently earning her MA in architecture 
from the University of Texas, Charlotte S. 
Grant followed her graduation with a year 
of training in Italy with Renzo Piano. She is 
4 residential architect in Austin, Texas, and 
spends her free time sailing and playing with 
her rottweiler, Tex. W Married October 
1996, Deirdre Holmes and Jacob Edgar 
9? announce the May 26 birth of their 
daughter, Simone Rose Edgar Holmes. 
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- Iter Turan "62 and Carl Bewig, 
- Istanbul, Turkey, February 1998 


Oberlin. We had dinner together my first 
night in Turkey and again later at a fish 
_ restaurant on the Bosporus with Ilter’s wife, 
- Gul, and my host Elenor Reid. liter is profes- 
sor of political science at Koc University. In 
_ Venice | attended a performance of Mozart's 
_ Mass in C Minor by a Dusseldorf, Germany 
_ Choral Society and Orchestra. One of the 
_ soloists was a student of Edith Moser 
- Wiens 75. In Scotland, where | spent two 
- months as a schoolteacher fellow at the 
_ University of St.Andrews, | often heard cel- 
list Steven Isserlis ’80 on the BBC. In Italy 
_ and Scotland | became a devoted daily read- 
_ er of the Interntional Herald Tribune. John 
_Vincour’s ’60 bylines were yet another 
_ reminder of the Oberlin network's effect. 
Even the [HT crossword puzzle of April 3, 
_ 1998, brought a reference to alma mater: 
_ 2-down was "College that pioneered in 
~ coeducation." 


Back to Reality 

On July 2 | flew back to the States and on 
August 3 returned to work. | had just con- 
_ cluded the best year of my life, one made 
_ even more special than it would have been 
otherwise by myriad members of the 
Dberlin family whom | intercepted, along 

he way. Classmates, other alums—both 
9m my student era and those | had 


ac mitted to the College and Conservatory 

_ during my |8-year tenure in the Admissions 

_ Office—and town residents past and pre- 

; sent appear frequently in my photographs 

_ and journal entries as a leit motif. Never 

_ before had | experienced the Oberlin net- 
work in such tangible and significant ways. 
You can take the boy out of Oberlin, but 


you'll never take Oberlin out of the boy! 


CARL BEWIG served as admissions director 
of Oberlin College from 1968 to 1986. 
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Simone was born with the help of midwives 
at Deirdre and Jacob’s cottage in San 
Francisco’s Mission District. Since graduat- 
ing from Oberlin, each earned a master’s at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, 
Deirdre in urban planning and Jacob in eth- 
nomusicology. Deirdre works with environ- 
mental architect Sym Van Der Ryn at the 
Ecological Design Institute in Sausalito. 
Jacob has become engrossed in the record 
business and specializes in international 
music. He is also a Latin music columnist 
for The Beat Magazine. E-mail: deirdre@ 
ecodesign.org; jacobed@pacbell.net W Katie 
Green is engaged and relocated in Madison, 
where she pursues her MA in the Land 
Resources Program at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison. Address: 3526 Cross 
Street, Madison, WI 53711. Phone: 
(608)236-9217. W After graduation from 
Oberlin, Bi-Khim Hsiao spent time in the 
political sciences department at Columbia 
University and worked in Washington, 
D.C., and Taipei, Taiwan. Bi-Khim is the 
director of international affairs for the 
Democratic Progressive Party of Taiwan, 
Taiwan’s largest opposition party, and in 
charge of foreign policy research and diplo- 
matic work. Her introduction to the party 
occurred in her junior year at Oberlin when 
she took a semester off to work for the 
National Organization of Women in 
‘Taiwan. E-mail: bikhimh@dpp.org.tw ¥ 
Thirty-one Oberlin alums representing six 
decades and three countries gathered in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 5 for the wed- 
ding of Susan Sprigg to Justin Dudley, ’92. 
Among them were father of the bride Dick 
Sprigg ’61; parents of the groom Richard 
Dudley ’51 and Anna Carol Kingdon 
Dudley *52; brothers of the groom Shannon 
Dudley ’82 and David Dudley ’87; atten- 
dants Stephanie Hegstad, Stacy Mates, 
Jugna Shah ’92, and Bill Waite ’92; and 
organist Mark Bailey ’78. Other Obies in 
attendance were Nick Borland, Evan 
Dawley (traveling from China), Amanda 
Garris Luongo, Jonathan Luongo, Gili 
Ronen, Julie Wiener, and Jack Williams; 
Robbyn Kistler 95; Amy Floyd, David 
Grosskopf, and Lyn Munno, all 94; Andrew 
Steger-Wilson ’92; Kirsten Berg Kingdon 
63; John Kingdon ’62; Henry S. Kingdon 
56; May Hanning Dudley and Robert 
Kingdon (traveling from Korea), both ’49; 
and Constance Dudley Rumely and John 
Rumely, both 46. Susan began her third and 
final year of midwifery school, and Justin 
began working with Dusty Strings, a Seattle 
company that builds wooden instruments 
such as harps and hammer dulcimers. 
Address: 816 Cary Road, Edmonds, WA 
98020. Phone (425)672-3052. 
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1994 After receiving an MA in public 


affairs from the Humphrey Institute at the 


University of Minnesota, Carrie Conaway 
~ moved to Massachusetts and began PhD 


work in public policy at Harvard’s Kennedy 
School of Government. She looks forward 
to reconnecting with Boston-based Oberlin 
friends. © A May graduate of the University 
of Hlinois’ Library and Information Science 
Program, Stephanie R. Davis accepted a 
position as information services coordinator 
at the University of Southern California’s 
Leavey Library. She and her partner Chad 
arrived in LA in late July and are appreciat- 
ing the weather and beaches. W Valerie 
Eakes married Edward Kann in Boulder, 
Colorado, June 21. Obies in attendance 
were Raquel Hecker, Naomi Schachter, 
and Adam Steinberg. Meg Bean Salgado 
provided the silver sixpence. Valerie uses her 
English major and Computing in the 
Humanities minor as a technical writer for 
IBM. Address: 6125 Habitat Drive #3087, 
Boulder, CO 80301. E-mail: 
veakes@us.ibm.com W After “roughing it” 
on the East Coast for four years, Sarah 


_ Page moved to San Francisco in the fall and 


started medical school at the University of 


_ California-San Francisco. Her “career-twin” 
_ and fellow religion major, Nonkulie Dladla 

| 793, attends Cornell Medical School. 

| Address: 1932 A Parker Street, Berkeley, CA 


94704. E-mail: spagel @gmu.edu 
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Engaged to a singer/musician, Andrea 
DeAngelis reads her poetry and fiction at 
various spots in the East Village, New York 
City. W In her third year of a PhD program 
in political science at the University of 
Minnesota, Stephanianna Lozito hopes to 
be employed and back on the East Coast by 
summer 2000. W After earning an MA in 
comparative literature from the University 


of Michigan, Mary McArthur continues her 


studies in hopes of a PhD in the same field. 
‘To further her study of contemporary Berlin 
fiction and film, she plans a trip to Berlin 
early next year. Address: 215 N. Division 
Street #1, Ann Arbor, MI 48104. E-mail: 
mamcart@umich.edu W Dylan O'Reilly 
married Sara Montgomery June 27 in 
Cloudcroft, New Mexico. Obies attending 
the ceremony included Hayden Harker and 
Stephanie Gray ’96. One of Dylan’s best 
men, Colm O’Reilly, attended Oberlin from 


_ "91-93. Dylan is a third-year law student at 
| the University of New Mexico. Address: 817 


La Veta Drive N.E., Albuquerque, NM 


| 87108. Phone: (505)266-8646, 


E-mail: dylanor@rt66.com W Pursuing an 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MA in landscape architecture at CalPoly 
Pomona University, Rochelle Tortorete 
lives in Pomona and works at the Center for 
Regenerative Studies. W In August, Tisha 
Turk had surgery to remove “an annoying, 
but thankfully benign, brain tumor.” Daniel 
Somerfield ’96 and Heather Smith 796 gave 
support and encouraged Tisha to sit still for 
her convalescence. Now fully recovered, she 
is in her third year of graduate school in 
English at the University of Wisconsin. She 
says her classes are okay but she most enjoys 
teaching English and women’s studies. Tisha 
works at a local feminist bookstore and looks 
forward to her dissertation as an excuse to 


_ spend several more years in Madison. 


1997 Morag Boyd and Josh Mullett 


799 of Oberlin celebrated the first birthday 
| of their daughter, Ekaterina Boyd Mullett 


on August 1. Morag works for the Oberlin 


_ Historical and Improvement Organization 


_ and the Oberlin Conservatory Library. 


1998 Diepiriye S. Kuku is a Peace 


Corps volunteer in Mali, West Africa. 


Assigned to Small Enterprise Development 


| Strategies, he is assembling a museum/cul- 
| ture bank in a small Dogon village in the 


northern part of Mali, near the Sahara 
Desert. Diepiriye is also working to make 


_ the garbage collecting program of a women’s 


association profitable. Address: Corps de la 
Paix, B.P.3 Bankass, Mopti, Mali, Afrique de 


Ouest. 


Correction 


Stephen Anderson ’79 says that in 
a recent class note that OAM made 
it appear that he had spent 20 years 
in Japan, which is not the case. He 
has done work relating to Japan for 
20 years, including a Shansi grant, a 
Fulbright, a doctorate at MIT, a fel- 
lowship at Harvard, and a professo- 
rial post at the University of 
Wisconsin-Madison before working 
in Tokyo for three years as a 
research professor. His new post is 
in Washington, D.C., preparing to 
go to the U.S. Embassy, Beijing, as a 
commercial attache. His new 
address: U.S. Embassy, Beijing, PSC 
461 Box 50, FPO.AP 96521. His 
correct e-mail: 
sjanderson@alum.mit.edu 
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Losses in 
the Oberlin 
Family 


C —w¥_ 
Faculty 


Professor emeritus Andrew Bongiorno died 
November 28, 1998, at age 98 in a 
Cleveland hospital where he was being treat- 
ed after a recent fall. One of Oberlin’s most 
beloved teachers, his "Dante in Translation" 
course was a legendary favorite of Oberlin 
students for decades. A Memorial Minute 
honoring Mr. Bongiorno will appear in a 
future issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


Emeritus Professor of Sociology and 
Anthropology George Eaton Simpson died 
in Columbus, Ohio, at the age of 94. He had 
been in very good health until just a few 
days before his death. Mr. Simpson taught at 
Oberlin from 1947 to 1971 and was an 
active leader of the faculty, serving on many 
committees and championing continued fac- 
ulty governance. His wife Eleanor preceded 
him in death eight years ago; he is survived 
by his four children. A Memorial Minute 
will be published in a future issue of Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine 


i 92 3 Helen Harris Denny, 98, died 
May 2, 1998, in Cambridge, Ohio. For ten 
years after her graduation from Oberlin, she 
worked as an assistant in the department of 
physical education at Ohio University, as 
director of physical education in the 
Fredonia, New York, public schools, and as a 
physical education teacher in the East 
Cleveland public schools. Mrs. Denny was a 
board member with the American Red 
Cross, the Cambridge YMCA, and several 
other community organizations. Preceded in 
death by her husband of more than 50 years, 
she is survived by a daughter and a grandson. 


Isabel Hanna Freek died in May 1998 in 
Cordova, Illinois. A 20-year teacher of the 
sixth grade at McKinley School in Silvis, 
Illinois, she officially retired in 1963, but 
continued as a substitute teacher before set- 
tling into retirement. She leaves a cousin, 
Virginia P. Branigan 738, a son, a daughter, 
and six grandchildren. 


1924 Irene Prichard Hungerford 
died June 23, 1998, in Akron, Ohio, at 101. 
A registered nurse with a degree from Johns 
Hopkins, she later became an accomplished 
weaver and worked in textile arts for over 20 
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years. While her husband served on the 
Kent faculty, she joined the Kent Weavers 
Guild with other faculty wives in a group 
called the Barn Weavers. Throughout her 
life she taught weaving to children and 
adults and gave her woven blankets to fami- 
ly, friends, clergy, and charity. A set of her 
liturgical stoles hangs in Salisbury Cathedral 
in England. An enthusiastic traveler, she 
took her last overseas trip at the age of 100, 
touring England and Wales with a grand- 
daughter and a friend. Her husband, Harlan 
Hungerford ’24, to whom she was married 
for 67 years, predeceased her. She leaves a 
son, a daughter, and several grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. 


Helen Hamilton Stokes died July 9, 1998, 
at Fraiser Meadows Health Care Center in 
Boulder, Colorado. She was 95. A member 
of the Christ Church United Methodist of 
Denver, she attended the Divinity School at 
the University of Chicago and spent her 
professional life directing YWCAs, includ- 
ing those in Orange, New Jersey; 
Charleston, West Virginia; Anderson, 
Indiana; and Schenectady, New York. In the 
late 1960s her work took her to the YWCA 
in ‘Laipei, Taiwan, as a volunteer consultant. 
Her dedication to young women also led her 
to become the project director of Women in 
Community Service, a volunteer organiza- 
tion providing job training and support ser- 
vices for young women seeking housing and 
employment. A brother survives her. 


i 926 Robert M. Duncan, 95, died 
in Albuquerque June 12, 1998, after a brief 
illness. He taught Spanish at the University 
of Wisconsin, where he earned a PhD, and 
at the University of New Mexico for 31 
years until his retirement in 1969. Chair of 
UNM's department of modern and classical 
languages, he helped establish one of the 
country's first language labs. Mr. Duncan 
was appointed president of the Class of 1926 
and served a five-year term. He was preced- 
ed in death by his first wife, Nina Baldwin 
Duncan ’28, and by his second wife, 
Elizabeth Woodruff Duncan ’26. Survivors 
include his third wife, three children, includ- 
ing John William Duncan II 66, and a 
grandchild, Jocelyn Swigger ’94. 


1927 Effie Bengston died of heart 
failure in Jamestown, New York, on June 29, 
1998. She taught kindergarten in Jamestown 
for 41 years, and, aside from her member- 
ship in several professional organizations, 
was an honorary life member of the PTA, a 
member of the American-Scandinavian 
Heritage Foundation, and a board member 
of the YWCA and the Audubon Society. A 
seasoned traveler, Miss Bengston visited 
every continent except Antarctica. A niece 
and nephew survive her. 


Marie Luck Plants, 92, died in her 
Fairfield, Connecticut, home August 5, 
1997. She earned an MA in English at the 
University of Wisconsin and taught junior- 
high and high-school English in the 
Cleveland public schools. After marriage and 
a move to Connecticut, she continued teach- 
ing, later as a substitute English teacher in 
Fairfield. After the 1957 death of her hus- 
band, she became the president and general 
manager of his business, Plants General 
Tire, the largest independent tire dealer in 
Connecticut. Her other interests included 
bridge, teaching ballroom dancing, and oil 
painting. Her daughter and two grand- 
daughters survive her. 


i 928 Stephen E. Cool of Herndon, 
Virginia, died November 28, 1997. After 46 
years in banking while working simultane- 
ously as church organist and choir director, 
he retired and spent more time in Florida, 
where he was a Scottish rite organist. 
Predeceased by his wife, Helen Cooke Cool 
°28, he is survived by a daughter, Barbara 
Cool Sayles ’57, and a son. 


John Ross McPhee died December 23, 
1997. A national sports figure, he was a star 
on Oberlin’s football and basketball teams. 
He went on to coach the Youngstown State 
University Basketeers and was a football 
official in the Ivy League and Big Ten, 
where he officiated Army-Navy and Rose 
Bowl games. His wife survives him. 


1929 Lita Studley Christensen 
died July 8, 1998, in Medford, Oregon. She 
was a primary- and first-grade teacher in 
California and participated in local church, 
women's, and professional clubs. She spent 
the last several years at a retirement resi- 
dence in Oregon. 


Laura Seefreid Horsfall, 89, died in 
Westlake, Ohio, June 22, 1998, after a long 
illness. After graduating in 1930 from the 
University of Wisconsin with a degree in 
psychology, she returned to the Cleveland 
area where she lived all her life. After a 
career as an elementary-school teacher, she 
helped to found the Avon Lake Community 
Chest, which grew to serve a larger area as 
the Lorain County Community Chest, a 
precursor of the United Way. Mrs. Horsfall 
was a board member and committee chair of 
the Avon Lake League of Women Voters. 
Predeceased by her husband of 64 years, she 
is survived by her son, two daughters, six 
grandchildren, and six great-grandchildren. 


Stuart L. Schoff died June 28, 1998, in 
Maryville, Tennessee. He earned his PhD as 
a ground-water geologist at Ohio State 
University, served as a captain of the U.S. 
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Army Corps of Engineers, and worked as a 
district geologist and technical advisor for 
the U.S. Geological Survey and for U.S. 
Aid. He retired from the Survey in 1968 
after almost 32 years, including four years of 
military service and eight years on detail in 
South America. He was a member of the 
Indiana Academy of Science, the American 
Geophysical Union, the Society for 
Preservation and Encouragement of Barber- 
Shop Singing in America, and served as a 
church elder. Following his retirement, he 
moved with his wife to the Smoky Mountain 
home they designed. Mr. Schoff served a 
term as president of the Class of 1929. He 
was predeceased by his first wife and is sur- 
vived by his second wife of 38 years. 


1932 Mary Margaret Kerr died 
June 16, 1998, in Columbus, Ohio, after a 
long battle with Parkinson's disease. She 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
with a master’s degree in education in 1960 
and taught first grade in Cadiz and Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, until her 1977 retirement. 


Laura Richards Lowe died June 27, 1998, 
at 87. After obtaining an MA from the 
Smith School of Social Work, she spent her 
professional life as a social worker at the 
New Haven Children's Hospital, where she 
began her career, and at the Rochester 
General Hospital. In 1948 she entered psy- 
chiatric social work as a supervisor in the 
Psychiatric Clinic for Students at the 
University of Washington. She became a 
psychiatric social worker at the Pinel 
Foundation Hospital of Seattle in 1952 and 
entered private practice in 1955, continuing 
until 1993. Mrs. Lowe was a volunteer with 
the United Way Mental Health & Addiction 
Panel and the Eastside Community Mental 
Health Center. Her husband, a sister, a 
brother, and two stepsons survive her. 


Minnie Winder died in Dublin, Ohio, 
February 9, 1998. She earned an MA in 
business education at Teachers College, and, 
as a lifetime resident of Marion, Ohio, spent 
over 30 years there as a commercial teacher 
at Harding High School. During summer 
vacations, she traveled extensively with her 
sister, Helen Winder ’32, and gardened— 
hobbies that, along with church activities 
and bridge, became fulltime pursuits after 
her 1974 retirement. Survivors include her 
brother, R. L. Winder 743. 


Dorothea Beisser Ziegler died May 4, 
1998, in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. She 
worked as a private piano teacher in an 
accredited studio for several decades and was 
recognized by the National Guild of Piano 
‘Teachers for whom she served as an adjudi- 
cator. Mrs. Ziegler was selected as one of the 
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In Memory of 
FRANCELIA MCWILLIAMS BUTLER °34 


1913-1998 
Legendary Professor of “Kiddie Lit” 


fates a quarter century after Francelia 
MeWilliams Butler’s 1934 graduation from 
Oberlin College, she returned to academia 
to earn a master’s degree from Georgetown 
University in 1958, and, five years later, a 
doctorate from the University of Virginia. 
She was widowed and 50 
years old when she 
began her life anew. 

She was a legendary 
professor emerita of 
children’s literature, or 
"kiddie lit," as students 
at the University of 
Connecticut referred to 
her course, when she 
died in September at 
age 85. 

Professors, friends, 
and former students 
agreed that Francelia 
has left two legacies: 
the growth of children’s 
literature into a legiti- 
mate field of study, and 
the founding of the International Peace 
Games Festival. 

Thousands of UConn students learned 
to appreciate children’s books as serious lit- 
erature. She required her students to create 
their own games centering on the peaceful 
resolution of conflicts, and to write of their 
own families and childhoods. Her class- 
room guest speakers included the late 
actress and Wicked Witch of the West 
Margaret Hamilton; authors Maurice 
Sendak, Benjamin Spock, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer, and Carroll Spinney; and the pup- 
peteer from Connecticut who makes Big 


foremost women of the 20th century by the 
Editorial Board of Biographies Publications. 


1933 Kenneth Tower Hubbard, 85, 
died of complications of heart disease June 
22, 1998. He earned an MD from Rush 
Medical School and was affiliated with 
Milwaukee County General Hospital, 
Northwestern University, Temple 
University, West Suburban Hospital in 
Ohio, and Shriners Hospital for Crippled 
Children in Ohio. During his 30-plus years 
of practice as an orthopedic surgeon, he was 
a member of the American Academy of 
Orthopedic Surgeons and the Chicago 
Medical Society. Mr. Hubbard invented sev- 
eral surgical devices including the Hubbard 


Mrs. Butler chats with Walter Cronkite 
at the Centennial Banquet of the 
International Herald Tribune at the 

Palais de Chaillot, Paris, October, 1987. 


Bird come alive. 

A particular episode that rankled in 
Francelia’s memory for years helped shape 
her vision for the peace games, a conflict 
resolution program for children, launched 
in her 70s. In 1937 she had been fired 

mgm from a job as publicity 
director for a 
Washington, D.C., hotel 
for allowing black alum- 
ni from Oberlin to 
attend a banquet there. 
With no prospects, she 
borrowed money and 
took a freighter to Paris 
where she met her 
future husband, Jerome 
Butler, when she applied 
for a job as drama critic 
for the International 
Herald Tribune. Despite 
her lack of experience, 
he hired her, meeting 
her each day for lunch 
to correct her copy 
before she turned it in. 

They fled the Nazi invasion in 1940, 
moving to the U.S. Jerome died nine years 
later of poor health resulting from mus- 
tard gas exposure in World War I. It was 
then that Francelia, single mother of three 
children, wrote three books on cancer and 
took up her career in academia. 

Because she felt she did not receive 
appreciation from male colleagues in 
Storrs, she bequeathed her lifetime’s work 
and 4,000 papers and children’s books to 
Hollins College in Roanoke, Virginia. 
She then left the peace games to Harvard. 


plate for intertrochanteric fractures of the 
femur, an important advancement in the 
development of hip operations. A music 
lover, he constructed organs in his basement 
as a hobby. Survivors include his wife, a 
daughter, and two sons. 


Lucile Levy Hutton died in New Orleans 
June 19, 1998, at 101. A lifelong resident of 
New Orleans, she earned an MA in music 
education at Northwestern and served as a 
teacher and vocal music consultant in New 
Orleans public schools for 42 years. Miss 
Hutton was a commentator for the Booker 
‘TL. Washington Series of Young People’s 
Concerts of the New Orleans Symphony 
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and former coordinator of the annual Music 
Festival held for public schools serving black 
children. Generous with her time in volun- 
teer activities, she worked at Friends of the 
Amistad Research Center and the New 
Orleans YWCA. Several nieces and nephews 
survive her. 


A 9 3 4 James B. Eckert died of 
Alzheimer's disease at his home in 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1998. He was 
86. An economist with a PhD from Cornell, 
he was employed by the Office of Price 
Administration, was a fiscal analyst for the 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget, and served as an 
economist and associate economic advisor 
with the Economic Stabilization Agency. In 
1953 he joined the Federal Reserve where 
he was employed for 28 years before retiring 
in 1981 as senior research division officer 
and consultant to the board. Mr. Eckert was 
an editor and contributor to Price Control: 
Pricing Standards, a member of the American 
Economic Association, and a board member 
for the Foxhall Citizens Association. 
Predeceased by his second wife, he is sur- 
vived by three children and a granddaughter. 


Frederick L. Michel died May 28, 1998. He 
spent much of his professional career with 
the Fire Association of Philadelphia, later 
known as Reliance Insurance Company. 
Within the organization, he served as state 
agent, assistant secretary, secretary, assistant 
manager, and secretary manager. After 
requesting early retirement in 1968, he and 
his wife split their time between winters in 
Florida and summers in Maine. His wife, a 
son, and a daughter survive him. 


i 9 3 6 Jean Graber Maier died 
January 22, 1998, in Newtown, 
Pennsylvania, following an illness. Before 
her marriage in 1944 she was a music teach- 
er at the public schools in Fort Washington, 
Pennsylvania. Two sons survive her. 


E 9 3 7 Edward W. Bembower died 
May 31, 1998, after a yearlong illness. He 
was 82. A lifetime resident of Elyria, Ohio, he 
was employed by the Elyria Manufacturing 
Corporation and then as an independent 
manufacturer's representative. He and his 
wife were gifted gardeners, and Mr. 
Bembower was at one time general chairman 
of the annual Elyria Flower Show. Preceded 
in death by his wife and a granddaughter, he 
is survived by two daughters, five grandchil- 
dren, and six great-grandchildren. 


i 9 3 8 Esther Smith Bennett, 82, 
died March 24, 1998, at Broadmead, a 
(Juaker retirement community near 
,altimore. She was a teacher and principal 
at Harford Day School until her 1980 
divorce from Frederick Dewey Bennett 38, 
when she earned an MA at Loyola College 
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and became a tutor of dyslexic children. She 
was on the board of directors of Broadmead, 
where she moved in 1992, and continued to 
travel, visiting two to three elderhostels each 
year. At the time of her death she had seen 
47 states. She was part of the Broadmead 
writer's group and contributed more than 50 
memoirs. She is survived by four children, a 
sister, and four grandchildren. 


Hugh Groves Hansen died June 25, 1998, 
from complications of radiation treatment 
for cancer at his Laramie, Wyoming, home. 
A professor emeritus of economics at the 
University of Wyoming, he also taught at 
the universities of North Dakota, Iowa, 
Colorado, and Cornell, and was former 
chief of the irrigation branch of the U.S. 
Bureau of Census. A lifelong proponent of 
nonviolence, he was a conscientious objector 
during World War II, on the board of the 
Friends Committee on National Legislation, 
and founder of the Wyoming Alternatives to 
Violence, a citizen outreach program teach- 
ing prisoners to abstain from violence. He 
gave his brain to the University of Colorado 
Medical Center’s Department of 
Neurology’s Parkinson Research program, 
which had successfully treated his disease for 
15 years. Iwo daughters preceded him in 
death; he is survived by his wife, a son, two 
stepsons, four grandchildren, and a great- 
granddaughter. 


Marjorie D. Miller died May 9, 1998, in 
Philadelphia. A kindergarten teacher in New 
York for over ten years, she was superinten- 
dent of the nursery of her church’s Sunday 
school. She founded and was the leader of a 
4-H Boys Club, volunteered at the 
Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children, and worked toward the establish- 
ment of a Sunday school class for mentally 


disabled children. 


1939 Robert Karl Gassler died May 
30, 1998, at 82. He was a World War II Navy 
physician who was present for the D-Day 
invasion. After receiving an MD at the 
University of Chicago and training as an 
orthopedic surgeon, he settled in Waco, 
Texas, where he worked with polio victims, 
served as president of the County Medical 
Society, and was chief of staff at the local hos- 
pital and vice president of staff at another. 
Mr. Gassler was a vestryman at his church 
and director of the Texas Society for Crippled 
Children. After retirement, he spent his sum- 
mers in North Carolina, woodcarving, gar- 
dening, and singing with a senior adult choir. 
He is survived by his wife, Lois Conard 
Gassler 739, a son, Robert Scott Gassler ’70, 
two daughters, five grandchildren, and a 
brother. 


Betty Lohr Jensen died July 3, 1998, at age 
81. She earned an MBA in retailing at 
Simmons College before settling in Atlanta, 
Georgia. Mrs. Jensen was a volunteer and 
fundraiser for the Heart Fund, the Cancer 
Fund, and the Kingsford Inn, a home for 
the elderly. She and her husband of 53 years 
who predeceased her, traveled extensively. 
Three children and four grandchildren sur- 
vive her. 


> 


[ 940 Ruth Strong Harmon, 79, 
died June 3, 1998, in Birmingham, Alabama, 
of cancer. She was preceded in death by her 
husband and her parents, Tracy and Edith 
Robbins Strong, both ’08, and is survived by 
a son, a daughter, four grandchildren, and 
two brothers, including Tracy Strong ’37. 


Jean Hawkins McClow Harris died June 
16, 1998, in Colorado Springs. In the 1940s 
she was an editorial assistant in New York 
City for Current History, American Home, 
and other publications. She served in the 
armed forces in North Africa during World 
War II as a staff recreational assistant for the 
American Red Cross. A retired departmental 
secretary for The Colorado College, she 
raised five children. Survivors include her 


second husband whom she married in 1990, 
and her children. 


Martha L. Letzkus Roderus died May 28, 
1998, in Middletown, New Jersey, at 78. She 
graduated from Mary Baldwin College 
before completing a degree in sociology 
from Oberlin, and was a homemaker and 
longtime member of the American 
Association of University Women. She is 
survived by her husband of 59 years, a son, a 
daughter, and two grandchildren. 


l 94 [ Margaret Peggy Levi Moses 
died of a heart attack April 26, 1998, in 
Atlantis, Florida. She earned an MS degree at 
Columbia, and in the 1940s was a child wel- 
fare worker, psychiatric social worker, and a 
social work researcher. She was a member of 
Westchester Jewish Community Services and 
the White Plains Democratic City 
Committee before moving to Florida, where 
she worked for a Planned Parenthood clinic 
as a pregnancy and HIV counselor. Her hus- 
band, two sons, and a daughter survive her. 


Nina Grun Shafer, 80, died of cancer July 2, 
1998, in Arlington, Virginia. She graduated 
magna cum laude from Smith College before 
earning an MA in English at Oberlin. She 
was an editor of The New Catholic Encyclopedia 
and taught English in a high-school senior 
and honors program from 1966 until her 
retirement in 1994. Her husband of 56 years, 
three daughters, two brothers, and nine 
grandchildren survive her. 
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Greece: Tallmon Jones died on March 3, 
1998, six months following his 100th birth- 
day. George is buried in Birmingham, Ohio, 
where he briefly lived as a boy while his 
father, Professor Lynds Jones, commuted to 
Oberlin College on the electrified interur- 
ban railway that ceased operations in 1923. 
There were five Jones children, four brothers 
and a sister, all but one of whom attended 
Oberlin College. Harold became an academ- 
ic biologist; George did the same, but more 
closely emulated his father—even assisting 
Lynds teach field ornithology before gradu- 
ating from the Oberlin Academy, located in 
what today is Johnson House on South 
Professor Street. 

George received his BA from Oberlin 
College in 1920 and an MA in animal ecolo- 
gy two years later—again under the tutelage 
of his father. The next two years were spent 
in graduate study, the first at the University 
of Nebraska, at that time the location of EE. 
Clements, a pioneer in the emerging school 
of community ecology—and the second at 
the University of Illinois. Returning home in 
1924, he accepted an appointment in the 
botany department as instructor to replace a 
faculty member on sabbatical leave. George’s 
service now included additional collaborative 
teaching with his father, who by now staffed a 
one-man, short-lived Department of Ecology. 
George also returned to wed Mary Burwell 
’23. Mary had received poems authored by 
her future husband almost daily during that 
two-year sojourn in the Midwest. Several 
instructorships, one as the sabbatical replace- 
ment for Lynds, kept George on the faculty 
for another eight years. 

George earned his PhD in 1935 from the 
University of Chicago after a year on that 
campus. Appointment to a tenure-track posi- 
tion as assistant professor of botany at 
Oberlin followed. George served in what was 
mostly a two-person department for the next 
23 years and then a final three more in the 
newly organized biology department. He 
consistently refused offers of sabbatical 
leaves, preferring instead to maintain the full 
curriculum for his students. Three and even 
four laboratory courses per semester, some- 
times with two laboratories conducted simul- 
taneously, constituted his routine teaching 
load. Recognition as James Dascomb 
Professor of Botany came in 1952. Ten years 
later, George retired after seeing some 180 
students graduate as botany majors—many 
destined to become eminent scholars and 
successful administrators in government and 
academia. 1962 was also marked by his 
receipt of an Oberlin College Alumni Award. 
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GEORGE TALLMON JONES 


PHOTO COURTESY OF OBERLIN COLLEGE ARCHIVES 


Memorial Minute 


1898-1998 
Emeritus Professor of Biology 


George Jones was little more than half 
way through his teaching career at the 
College when he reached mandatory retire- 
ment age. A brief return four years later to 
deliver a single course was just the beginning 
of his second wind. George began to offer 
Winter ‘Ierm projects, and each spring until 
1992 assisted David Benzing during field 
trips in the plant systematics course. Sunday 
afternoon nature walks, regardless of the 
weather, continued for students and a coterie 
of dedicated town citizens. Service as curator 
of the Oberlin College Herbarium also con- 
tinued and assured what was once the second 
largest such facility in Ohio ongoing accessi- 
bility to botanical scholars. More than 
100,000 specimens, fully 15,000 prepared by 
George, remain an important part of his 
botanical legacy where they reside at Miami 
University and the Biodiversity Center at 


The Ohio State University. 


Greece was an exceptional person in 
many ways beyond college teacher and local 
natural historian. His penchant for numbers 
and record-keeping included counts of the 
numbers (sometimes double digits) of flat 
tires incurred each day while he accompanied 
his father and Oberlin students in several 
Model 'T’ Fords on summer ecology excur- 
sions to the far west. Later, tallies (thousands 
per year) of troublesome garden 


slugs lured under strategically placed boards 
to wait out the day would serve as proxies for 
direct measurements of seasonal variations in 
soil moisture. Most impressive is his carefully 
kept account of conducted field trips, 4650 in 
all, involving Oberlin students, some as alum- 
ni attending one of his legendary walks to 
identify the trees and review the history of 
‘Tappan Square on graduation weekends. 

George’s services to the College and 
community extended beyond teaching and 
curatorial duties in the biology department. 
An avid kitchen gardener, he plowed addi- 
tional plots for a half-dozen friends, neigh- 
bors, and colleagues and often did much of 
their weeding thereafter. George was also a 
working member of First Church, serving as 
its treasurer for 20 years and general handy- 
man, even scaling the steeple to paint and 
repair the roof more than once. Snow shoy- 
eler, another of his unofficial roles, extended 
to the sidewalks and driveways of several 
neighbors, even the parking lot behind 
Kettering Hall. I remember one gray 
Sunday afternoon sometime in the mid- 
1970s, gazing out a first floor window dur- 
ing a break while preparing a laboratory 
setup. There was George clearing about six 
inches of recently fallen wet snow. What 
struck me most, and I retain the image, was 
his abrupt, graceful jump over a sizable pile 
of snow—shovel in hand—hanging in air for 
an instant, still agile enough at 75 years to 
have effortlessly clicked his heels. 


M.. memorable to those of us who 
worked with him, George Jones enjoyed an 
abiding appreciation of nature and a powerful 
need to translate its wonders for others. His 
dedication to family, town, and a healthful life 
style were equally inspirational. George 
touched more people than most of us ever 
will. His role as a teacher of Oberlin College 
students spanned fully 75 years, surely a 
record unlikely ever to be touched. The love 
and concern expressed by his students, dozens 
of whom have inquired about his welfare in 
recent decades, bear witness to his good for- 
tune as a much appreciated teacher. The 
Oberlin community has surely lost one of 
its most generous and beloved citizens. 


DAVID BENZING & Robert S. 
Danforth Professor of Biology; DAVID H. 
MILLER is associate professor of Biology. 
This Memorial Minute was adopted by a rising 
vote of the General Faculty of Oberlin College 
on November 17, 1998. 
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‘ 942 Francis E. Wilson died 


February 5, 1998. He earned his doctorate 
of divinity at the International Free 
Protestant Episcopal University in London 
in 1963 and began his career as a Methodist 
minister in Marlette, Michigan. He held sev- 
eral district and conference positions and 
was deeply involved in the church camping 
program and youth work. Mr. Wilson vol- 
unteered with the American Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts of America, the local Chamber of 
Commerce, and the city council. He and his 
wife, who survives him, spent their winters 
in Lakeland, Florida. 


1943 mu. Eleanor McCleary 
Howard, 77, died in her sleep July 26, 1998, 
after a day of white-water rafting in Western 
Canada's Jasper National Park. She was a 
secretary for her husband's Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, business, Haigis 
‘Transportation Co. Inc., and a former 
employee of IBM World Headquarters in 
New York. Mrs. Howard took a leadership 
role in several community organizations in 
Greenfield. Married for more than 40 years 
to Robert Howard ’41, who predeceased her, 
she is survived by a daughter, Cynthia A. 
Howard 73, two sons, two sisters, including 
Mabel McCleary Cane 738, six grandchil- 


dren, and six nieces and nephews. 


‘ 949 Robert L. Tarnow, 73, died in 
Pittsburgh of cardiac arrest June 2, 1998, 
three weeks after a successful kidney trans- 
plant. He had earlier survived three open- 
heart surgeries and a liver transplant. A 
Rochester, New York, native, he served in the 
Marine Corps in World War II. He was the 
president, CEO, and chairman of the board 
of Goulds Pump, Inc., where he arrived in 
1950 as an engineer trainee. He served on the 
boards of many companies, including Bausch 
and Lomb, Norstar Bank, Raymond 
Corporation, Utica Mutual Insurance, 
Graham Corporation, and the Seneca County 
Industrial Development Agency. Following 
his 1995 retirement, he and his wife, Patricia 
Cobb Tarnow 49, lived in Naples, Florida, in 
the winter, and Cape Cod in the spring and 
summer. A son preceded him in death. 
Survivors include his wife, four sons, three 
daughters, and thirteen grandchildren. 


j 9 50 Mary Powers Rothenflue died 
of a heart attack June 1, 1998, in a Tyler, 
‘Texas, hospital at 70. She had a great love 
for children that manifested itself in her 
occupation as a preschool teacher and moth- 
er of nine children. Her teaching career 
began after the 1973 death of her first hus- 
band. She taught for 15 years at the Osgood 
School at the White Rock Lake YMCA. 
After its closure she became executive direc- 
tor of the Sunnyside Foundation, an organi- 
zation that helps find college scholarships 
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for students. Her second husband, six sons, 
two daughters, a sister, 15 grandchildren, 
and two great- grandchildren survive her. 


t 95 2 Paula Hirsch Foster died of 
bone cancer November 15, 1998, in Albany, 
New York. An anthropologist, she was 
employed by the Ford Foundation and 
Northwestern Univ versity from 1954 to 
1958, conducting research in Kampala, 

Us ganda. It was there that she met her hus- 
band, whom she married in two ceremonies 
one conducted by the Ancholi tribe for 
which she was an interpreter. For 20 years 
the couple lived and taught on Chicago’s 
South Side. Born in Slov akia, she was a sur- 
vivor of the Holocaust. Survivors include 
her husband and two sons. 


"d 


i9 55 Dorah Heyman Sterne 
Rosen, 64, died at home July 4, 1998 after a 
long illness. She dedicated herself to volun- 


teer work in her Birmingham, Alabama, 
community, and continued community work 
even when affected by multiple sclerosis. 
She volunteered with the Campfire Boys 
and Girls and the Birmingham Civic Opera 
Association, was a member of the National 
Council of Jewish Women and the League 
of Women Voters, and was involved in 
developing zoning laws for Birmingham. A 
recipient of numerous awards, she was given 
the Key to the City in 1991 and honored as 
Outstanding Citizen of the Year by the 
Birmingham Urban League. She was the 
first woman to be appointed to the 
Birmingham Planning Commission. Her 
husband, two sons, a daughter, and two 
grandsons survive her. 


Joseph Carter Swaim, Jr. died of cancer 
August 6, 1998, at 64. He graduated from 
Columbia Law School and spent his 40-year 
professional career as a partner in the 


In Memory of 
STEPHEN LEE TALLER °55 


1933-1997 
Ben Shahn Archivist 


A New Yorker who 


found his way to 
Oberlin and returned 
to graduate from the 
NYU School of 
Medicine, Steven ‘Taller 
became far more than a 
stellar internist and 
health care specialist. 

Yielding to a pas- 
sion that first con- 
sumed him 16 years 
ago, he almost compul- 
sively compiled an 
8,000-piece collection 
of artworks and origi- 
nal materials of the 
artist Ben Shahn—a 
collection now known 
as the Stephen Lee ‘Taller Ben Shahn 
Archive. The accumulation of art and 
ephemera finally occupied far more than 
half of the physician’s eight-room 
California home. 

Fascinated by the social realist, 
Stephen’s personal interest dates back to 
the 1940s when he met Ezra Shahn, his 
classmate at the Bronx High School of 
Science and son of the artist, It was at 
Ezra’s Greenwich Village home that 
Stephen first glimpsed Shahn’s art. 


With an MD degree and res- 
idency accomplished, 
Stephen set up practice in 
Berkeley in 1963, and later 
joined the Kaiser Permanente 
Medical Group in Oakland. 
His commitment to the prin- 
ciples of social justice led him 
to support a wide array of 
progressive, Jewish, and civil 
libertarian causes, and he was 
deeply involved in the social 
and political life of the com- 
munity. In 1981, when his 
wife Dorothy became ill, he 
began collecting Ben Shahn 
posters to aid in her recuper- 
ation. “It just got out of 
hand,” he said at the time. 

After the physician’s death October 27, 
1997, his wife and two sons donated the 
collection to Harvard where it will con- 
tinue to be a resource for scholars, muse- 
ums, collectors, writers, and researchers 
on the life and art of Ben Shahn. The 
archives will be on display during the next 
two years in Harvard’s Fogg Museum, the 
Jewish Museum in New York, and the 
Jersey City Museum. 

His wife of 41 years, two sons, and a 
sister survive him. 
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Pittsburgh law firm of Kirkpatrick & 
Lockhart. An expert in employee benefits 
law, he represented several major stock 
exchange companies in New York. He vol- 
unteered time with Family Resources, a 
nonprofit agency for the prevention and 
treatment of child abuse, as a 22-year board 
member and three-term president. Mr. 
Swaim was a former clerk of session at a 
Presbyterian church, and, since 1994, was 
chair of the judicial commission of the 
Pittsburgh Presbytery. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, a son, and a brother. 


I96I 
John Charles (Jack) Moédxe, 59, died May 
15, 1998, after a long illness. After earning an 
MM at Catholic University, he served as 
principal percussionist in the Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra, as timpanist with the 
Chamber Symphony of Philadelphia, and 
with the Minnesota Orchestra from 1973 
until his retirement in 1986. He taught per- 
cussion throughout his career, instructing at 
the Eastman School of Music, ‘Temple 
University, and privately. Survivors include 
his second wife, two daughters, a son, a 
granddaughter, his mother, a sister, and his 
first wife, Barbara "Squeak" Steele LaVake 
Ol 


? 967 Karl L. Nielsen died of a brain 
tumor May 9, 1998, at Berlin Health and 
Rehabilitation Center, Vermont, at 52. He 
earned an MA in communications from 
State University of New York-Albany, and 
taught high-school English and drama. He 
performed in and directed many productions 
in central Vermont, sang with the Handel 
Society of Dartmouth, and was involved in 
the rehabilitation and counseling of drug 
addicts. His wife, two daughters, his mother, 
two brothers, and several nieces and 
nephews survive him. 


i 969 Walter Winslow, 50, died 
February 12, 1998, of colon cancer at his 
Princeton, New Jersey, home. With a doc- 
torate in music composition earned at 
University of California-Berkeley, he com- 
posed works that were performed across the 
States and in Canada, Belgium, and Italy. He 
was funded by a Guggenheim Fellowship 
and a Goddard Lieberson Fellowship from 
the American Academy and Institute of the 
Arts. At one time he was a resident at the 
Rockefeller Foundation Study and 
Conference Center in Bellagio, Italy. A 
piano instructor at the Lawrenceville 
School, he also had a private piano practice. 
Survivors include his companion, Patricia 
3rown of Princeton, his mother, two broth- 
ers, and a sister. 


4 970 Erskine Peters died at his 


home in South Bend, Indiana, March 9, 
1998, at age 49. He was a professor at 
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University of California-Berkeley, and the 
University of Notre Dame. His doctorate in 
English and African-American studies was 
earned at Princeton, and his master’s degree 
at Oberlin. Survivors include his mother and 
stepfather, four brothers, and three sisters. 


1976 Rebecca Idler died in 
Maryland August 28, 1997, at age 43. She | 
was a diplomat with the U.S. Information 
Service at the U.S. Embassy in Tunis, 
Tunisia, and earlier worked with the U.S. 
Peace Corps, based in Manhattan. Her par- 
ents survive her. 


i98s Corydon James Carlson died 
August 9, 1998, in Coventry, Connecticut. A 
recipient of special honors from Phi Kappa 
Lambda, he received an ME from the Hartt 
School of Music in 1994. He was organist 
and choir director of the South 
Congregational Church, United Church of 


Christ in East Hartford, Connecticut, and 
choral music and piano teacher at the Avon 
Middle School, where many of his choral 
groups were recognized statewide for their 
performances. With his wife, he codirected 
theater in Connecticut and on tour in New 
England, and was choral music review editor 
for The Choral Journal. An avid bird watcher, 
Mr. Carlson published several articles about 
his hobby. He is survived by many relatives, 
including his wife, Jessica Offir ’86, a son, 
his parents, a grandmother, two sisters, and 
a niece. 


3rd Annual Juried Show 
ALUMNI & INSPIRATIONS ’99 


Featuring the work of 
Oberlin College Alumni 
and works inspired by the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum Collection 


May 1 — 31, 1999 


The Gallery and Museum Store 


common Objects 


A partnership of the 
Allen Memorial Art Museum 
(Oberlin College) and the 
Firelands Association for the Visual Arts 


New Union Center for the Arts 
39 S. Main St. 
440/775-2086 ¢ Fax: 440/775-1107 


FREE Gift Wrap ¢ Shipping Available ¢ FREE Gift Registry 


email: unobjects@aol.com 
website: www.uncommonobjects.com 
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A PAWLING 


Ruth Graf °37 


MAGALINE 


OBERLIN ALUMNI 


Story by Ruth Graf ’37 
SUMMER 


have been amused recently by the 
number of people who feel impelled to ask 
me how I intend to vote this fall. 
“You knew Dewey,” they say, and look 
eagerly to me for any crumb of inside infor- 
mation I choose to dole out. 


‘To say that I know—or knew—Dewey is 
an amiable exaggeration. It is true that in 
the summer of 1940, after two years of 
graduate study and a year of teaching in 
Massachusetts, I spent 72 days in Pawling, 
New York, as nursemaid/governess to 
Tommy and Johnny, the governor’s sons, 
then aged 7 and 

It was an experience upon which I look 
back with amusement and—even now—some 
indignation. Given full 24-hour charge of the 
two boys and instructions never to let them 
out of my sight, I was a lonely guardian. Not 
that the days weren’t sufficiently planned to 
keep me out of mischief: I had a minutely 
worked-out schedule that instructed me 
when the boys were to rise, brush their teeth, 
drink a glass of water, eat breakfast, go to the 
bathroom, drink tomato juice, lie in the yard, 
drink orange juice, wash for lunch, rest quiet- 
ly in their rooms, drink a glass of water— 
after eight years I continue to be struck by 
the amount of liquid that schedule pre- 
scribed. Yet today I look at pictures of the 
boys, stalwart youths that they are, and note 
that they are surely thriving. Perhaps we 
should all try to drink more. 

I didn’t mind being with the boys, but I 
did mind being a cipher in an active family 
life. Where before I had been the center of 
attention, I was now but a negligible piece 
of furniture. The Dewey staff that summer 
consisted of Bill the handyman-carpenter, a 
prince among men; Nora the cook, and no 
princess; Mary, the upstairs girl and serving 
maid; and me. I should have been charmed 
to hobnob with the cook and the maid, 
kitchen gossip having a flavor all its own, 
but Nora set me right. It was not my place, 
she informed me, to eat in the kitchen. Even 
though it meant considerable extra bother 


for her and Mary, I was served in the dining 
room, alone, in correct splendor. The food 
was superb—I remember particularly the 
French salmon flown to Mr. Dewey from a 
Canadian admirer—but my natural talkative 
self longed for a companion. Bill, the gar- 
dener, my only friend, was kept much too 
busy for chitchat during working hours. 

It was curious what an island my life was 
that summer: the serving girl addressed me 
formally because I was a college girl; the 
Deweys ignored me because I was a nurse- 
maid; and the assorted Republicans who 
streamed through the house failed to see 
me at all—unless they had brought their 
children along, in which case I ran a 
kinderschule to accommodate the various 
ages and temperaments. No matter what 
mayhem the visiting tots committed, I was 
powerless to discipline them, for they were 
guests, a distinction Tom and Johnny found 
difficult to appreciate. My charges were nat- 
urally friendly enough, but so sheltered as 
sometimes to be unable to cope with the 
more sophisticated sons and daughters of 
their father’s political friends. It got so that 
I longed for childless visitors. 


arly in the summer, Lowell Thomas 
came over to ride with Mr. Dewey, and 
while he sat easily on his fine black horse, he 
engaged me in a conversation so natural and 
friendly that I was afraid I might cry. 
Pleased to hear that I was a college girl, he 
immediately invited me to his famous Barn 
that coming Saturday night so that I might 
meet some congenial young people. But that 
Saturday night it was the Deweys who went 
to the Barn, and I stayed home to play 
watchdog with Bounty, the handsome 
Newfoundland. Later, when Lowell Thomas 
asked the Deweys what arrangements they 
had made for my social life, they looked so 
blank that he dropped the subject—though 
once he sent his stationwagon and secretary 
over with instructions to give me a good 
time! As I remember it, we drove to 
Brewster, saw a Western thriller, and 
stopped for some ice cream: the high social 
point of my summer. Most evenings I spent 
in one of the guest bedrooms (I slept in 


Johnny’s room in a twin bed) writing endless 
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letters and reading The Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens, suitable reading, I felt, from 
Mr. Dewey’s library. 

Once, when the Deweys were on their way 
out for the evening, I thought to vary my diet 
with The New Yorker, which had arrived in 
that morning’s mail. But Mrs. Dewey, passing 
the doorway en route to the car, noticed the 
magazine missing from the coffee table in the 
living room. Hurrying up to my room, she 
angrily retrieved my treasure and told me that 
I was not to touch the magazines until they 
had a chance to read them. That night I won- 
dered whether my $80-a-month salary was 
worth it. To be sure, I was paid twice as much 
as the gardener, though many times I felt that 
I was only half as effective. 

I loved to write letters to friends (who 
persisted in thinking that I was living in 
the midst of glamour) about the nights Mrs. 
Dewey suddenly decreed that the staff might 
be taken to a movie. (We had no regular 
days off, and there was no place to go, any- 
way.) About once a week, regardless of what 
was showing at the local movie house, the 
mistress would announce that as they expect- 
ed to be home for the evening, Bill was to 
drive us into town. We presented a curious 
scene: Nora and Mary stolidly settled in the 
back seat; Bill and I a voluble duo in the 
front. At the box office we separated, Mary 
and Nora to go their way, and I to go mine. 
After the movie we met in the lobby, bowed 
coolly to each other, and waited to be called 
for. After three or four such debauches, I 
began not to resent them, for Bill, giving up 
his poker game at the Firehouse, not only 
went to the movies with us: he bought my 
ticket, sat with me, and shyly offered to hold 
my hand. 


= uring the course of the summer 
the Deweys had many important Republican 
visitors, but the man I remember most vivid- 
ly was disappointed candidate Robert Taft. 
‘The Senator was late in arriving, and | had 
a trying time in the interim, for my orders 
had been to get the boys ready for bed, but 
also to have them sweet and clean for greet- 
ing Mr. ‘Taft, who would surely want to see 
them. Three sets of pajamas later, the hon- 
ored visitor arrived, brushed by us briefly 
on the stairway (Taft seems not to be the 
head-patting type of politician), and our 
three-hour long vigil was suddenly and flatly 
over. Ignored and feeling cheated, the boys 
were pretty obstreperous when I was at last 
free to put them to bed, and I feared that 
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their complaints would disturb the guests 
downstairs. | need not have worried, for 
everyone in the charming dining room 
below was completely absorbed in political 
gossip. I had intended frankly to eavesdrop 
from the top of the stairs (What would ‘Taft 
and Dewey have to say to each other after 
the 1940 debacle?), but I could hear all the 
voices clearly from my guestroom location, 
and my honor was saved. 

I knew all about the convention, having 
worried my way into the unfriendly cook’s 
bedroom so that I might tabulate the roll 
call from her tiny radio. As the evening 
wore on, she had resented my presence a lit- 
tle less and begun to ask me how the master 
was doing. She didn’t like him, but she felt 
that her prestige was at stake. I totaled up 
the returns (my father was an enthusiastic 
Wilkie supporter, and the convention was 
very exciting to me) and prepared Nora for 
the news that the master wasn’t doing so 
well. In the sixth ballot, when he was 
overwhelmed by the Wilkie landslide, both 
Nora and Mary were baffled and sullen. 

The dinner table conversation I over- 
heard on the night of ‘Taft’s visit had but 
one subject: Wendel Wilkie. Neither Taft 
nor Dewey waited for the other to finish a 
sentence. Their mutual antipathy drowned 
in their common deploring of a country in 
the hands of a so-and-so like Wilkie, they 
interrupted each other to retail every 
dastardly detail of the chaos that was 
Philadelphia, 1940. As Dewey had said 
when phoning his mother from the conven- 
tion hall after it was all over but for the 
shouting for Wilkie: “I feel sorry for 
America.” 

My 72 days drew gradually to a close. I 
left Pawling with no regrets. ‘Tommy, a gen- 
erous little chap, asked his mother whether 
I might return next summer. She smiled 
prettily and said she thought he’d be too big 
for a nursemaid next year. Johnny, whom 
I'd had to discipline a good deal more than 
his amiable older brother, did not add his 
plea to those of Tom for my return. Hence 
I was free the summer of 1941 to attend 
Harvard Summer School, where, as head 
proctor for a dormitory full of schoolteach- 
ers, I had little need to exercise my 
well-developed watchdog talents. 


RUTH GRAF taught high school English at 
Webb School in Knoxville, Tennessee, for 21 


years. She resides at Kendal at Oberlin. This 


memoir was written in 1940. 
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The recent recording of the 
award-winning Oberlin Jazz 
Ensemble and Oberlin Jazz 
Septet is currently available 
from the Co-op Bookstore. 
For ordering information, call 
(440) 774-3741 or send e- 
mail to coophks@aol.com. 
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Hear and Now 
The Oberlin 
Jazz Faculty Octet 


Also inquire about The 
Oberlin Jazz Ensemble and 
Hear and Now, The Oberlin 
Jazz Faculty Octet. 
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WORLDWIDE 
source for OC clothing, 
souvenirs, books & CDs 


FROM LEFT 

Our popular OBERLIN arch design shirt. Comes in navy, burgundy, or forest green 
with white lettering, or ash grey with navy lettering 

| 100% cotton t-shirt, S-XL $12.95, XXL $14.95 

80% cotton/20% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL $24.95, XXL $28.95 


Conservatory of Music shirt from Aplz. Black only with musical instruments 
and lettering in red, gold, and white 

100% cotton t-shirt (pictured), M-XL $15.95, XXL $17.95 

90% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt, M-XL $30.95, XXL $33.95 


OBERLIN shirt in school colors—a perennial Co-op favorite 
100% cotton t-shirt, S-XL $16.95 
90% cotton/50% polyester sweatshirt (pictured), S-XL $29.95 


CO-OP BOOKS 


HTTP://USERS.AOL.COM/COOPBKS/COOP.HTML 


MUGS (FROM LEFT) 


Double size latte cup 
in white with gold lettering. $6.95 


Tuxedo mug with contrasting interior 
White w/ black or blue, 

black/white, or blue/white. 

College seal in gold. $6.95 


All-Over mug covered with OBERLIN 
in various typefaces. Comes in black, 
maroon, navy, or green. $3.95 


Collegiate beer mug, white with Oberlin 
seal and lettering in gold. $14.95 


Oberlin alumni mug from Spirit 


Comes in maroon, black, or navy. $4.95 


NEW FACULTY BOOKS 
Oedipus: The Meaning 
of a Masculine Life THE MEANING 
by Thomas Van Nortwick aiiguaiies 
$19.99 ama 
The Clouds Float North: 
The Complete Poems of Yu Xuanji 
translated by David Young 
and Jiann I. Lin 
$11.95 


PHOTOS BY COLUMBUS DUNN 1997 


Browse our website for these 
and other great Oberlin College 
products, as well as a full selection 
of books and CDs by Oberlin faculty 
and alumni. 


Order by e-mail or mail, or 
phone us at (800) 860-3741. 

Free gift wrapping available. 
Free shipping on orders over $100. 

Not online? No problem. Give 
us a call, and we will send you a 
brochure with many of the items 
from our website. Here’s how to 
reach us: 


CO-OP BOOKSTORE 
37 W College St. ¢ Oberlin, 
OH 44074 © (800) 860-3741 


fax: (440) 775-0063 © e-mail: coopbks@aol.com 


One More Thing 
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Perea re eee Tere reer ere re reer errr errs) 
Sennen eee ee eee neneeeeneeeeeeeee 
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Pree eee eee eee Cree rere errr reer errr reer errr reer r tiered 


“The artist is nothing without the gift, but 
the gift is nothing without work.” 


Emile Zola (1840-1902) 


PHOTOGRAPH BY RAMON OWENS 


This curious scene is actually a student’s 
art project—one of many that were 
scattered throughout Tappan Square 
during final exam week last semester. 


